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Value for Money. 


Bowser (re.ding telegram he has prepared): “ How 
does this cuit you: ‘Cannot come to-day. Expect us 
next week. Mother is ill.’ There's just ten words.” 

Mrs. Bowser : “That's all right; only why not say, 
‘ Mother is indisposed ’?” 

Mr. Bowser: “ That wouldn't make it any clearer.” 

Mrs. Bowser: “I know; but it is a longer word than 
‘ill, and we might as well get our money's worth while 
we are about it.” 


ees § 


“WELL, well,” said the absent-minded professor in 
haat tub, “now I've forgotten what I got in hcre 
‘or! 

“J pon’t think my religion will be any obstacle to 
our union,” be urged; “I am a spiritualist.” 

“T am afraid it will,” she replied. ‘ Pupa is a teeto- 
taler, you know.” 


—_———_2j2——___- 


One Way For Protection. 


Ir takes a youngster of about four years of age to 
invent remedies for surmounting the almost insur- 
mounttble barrier that is put round him for his own 
protection by a fond mother. 

‘A few days ago a four-year-old boy was cautioned by 
his mother not to go far from the street when alone, as 
some harm was sure to befall little boys who ran away 
from home. 

This and other warnings seemed to have but little 
effect on the young man, and he was again called before 
his mother, who this time tried to frighten him by 
saying a big, bad man would catch him and he would be 
taken away just as Jerry Lapiner was, whereupon the 
lad looked very grave for a moment, and, looking up at 
his mother said, slowly and deliberately : 

“ Well, then, I'll have to get a gun.” 
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Business Man: 
the music-hall.” 
“Thankee, sir. Anything I can do for 


“ Here is sixpernce for you to go to 


Business Man: “Yes. Learn anewsong. Iama 
little tined of the old ores you whistle.” 


—__@ouco————— 
How to Make Money When 
Travelling. 


AN uncouth old man was taking a trip the other day, 
and chanced to be sitting with an impertinent cow- 
mercial traveiler in a emoking compartment. The o'd 
man took out a box of safety matctes, and tried to 
strike one and then another on the woodwork. 
- “You have to ecratch them on the box, uncle,” 
remarked the commercial. 

“ Oh, I think I can strike a match,” replied the old 
man, as he vpiae one across a varnished panel of the 
carriuge and broke off the head. The traveller laughed 
at his failure, and gave him some more information. 

“The only way to light those mutches is to strike 
them on the box,” said he. 

“Ob, I can scratch 'em anywhere,” and the old man 
tried one on the sole of his shce, another on the arm of 
the seat, and still another on the floor of the compart- 
ment, while the passengers only laughed. 

“T tell you they are made so that they won't light 
unless you strike them on the box.” 

“T bet you they will.” 

“Tl bet you a shilling they won't.” 

“T'll bet you ten s:illings they will.” 

“T'll take it.” 

The wager was made, the old man took one of the 

matches, stood “p, and, hitching his trousers up so as 
to make a smozth surface over his broad thigh, gave the 
match a deliberate scratch, and it bluzed up. Then he 
coolly lighted his pipe and picked up the stakes. 
- The smart commercial does not know that the innocent 
old rascal pays his expenses every trip on that trick, 
for le has a side’ of a matchbox sewn in his trousers 
beneath the tail of his long, shiny coat. 
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A Boat for Slumberland. 


Tuert's a boat that leaves at half-past six 
From the busy port of Play, 

And it reaches the haven of Slumberiand 
Before the close of day. 


It carries the tiniest passengers, 
And it rocks so gently, oh! 

When the wee ones nestle in their berths, 
And the boatman begins to row. 


The whistle sounds so low and sweet 
(Like a mother’s lullaby), 

That the travellers smile and close their eyes, 
To dream of angels nigh. 


Sometimes the travellers tarry too long 
In the busy fort of Play, 

And the unxious boatman couxes and calls, 
And grieves at their delay. 


But they come at last to the rocking boat 
Which bears them down the stream, 
And drifts them to the Slumberland, 
To rest, and sleep, and dream. 


The name of the boat is Rock-a-bye, 
And it’s guided by mother's hand, 
For she is the patient boatman, dear, 
Who takes you to Slumberland. 
Now, what is the fare the traveller pays 
On a Rock-a-bye boat like this P 
Why, the poorest child can afford the price, 
For it’s only a good-night kiss ! 


ef 
When you Weep—and Why. 


Tears are the common legacy of every human _ being, 
and if you should be asked whence they come and where 
they go, you would probably display a surprising 
amount of ignorance about a very simple subject. 

Our eyes are always wet with tears, not only when we 
weep, but always. Our eyeballs are subjected to a con- 
stant flow of the lachrymal fluid, even when we are 
asleep, and were the stream to cease only for an hour, 
miserable’ indeed would be the lot of the human 
creature. 

At the outer corner of every cye is what is culled the 
lachrymal gland, which nestles under the overhanging 
bone of the forehead. This or.an secrets the fluid which 
flows over the cyel all to the inner corner, and there it 
disappears through a little orifice, whence it is in turn 
conducted to the nostril. That is why you require so 
many extra handkerchiefs when you have a cold. 

Now comes the que-tion : How do t‘:e tears find their 
way to the nose? Examine youreye in the mirror, and 
you will finda small elevation upon the Jower cyelid 
near the nose. Place your finger upon the lower eyelid 
‘ust below this small elevation, co as to tu:n it outward. 

here you will sce a smalLhole, like a pin prick, and there 
you have found the little passage which conducts the 
tears into the nostrils. 
This little orifice, for various causes, frequently be- 
come obstructed, in which case you are bound to weep 
incessantly until relief is affordzd you by the removal 
of the obstruction. 
The overflow of tears which follows some great grief 
is created by the lachrymal gland under pressure of 
mental emotion. 
Why are tears salt? Literally our tears are distilled 
from the very springs of our inmost vitality, for they 
are separated by marvellous machinery and chemistry 
from the arterial blood freslily circulated from the 
heart, and ns this contains about six or seven parts in 
1,000 of saline constituents, so tears contain 1°3 per cent. 
of chloride of sodium, besides a very small por 
of other salts, 98 per cent. being water. The office of 
this alkaline fluid is to clear, clean, and moisten the 


cornea, which, having no tlood-vessels, would, of course, 


wither and dry up without this moisture, and we should 


become blind. 
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Uncis Bos: “I hope, Tommy, you area favourite 


with your teacher? ” 


Tommy: “I thinkI must be. She can't seem to 
get eacgh of me, or she wouldn't keep me in so 
muc ; : 
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Insulted By a Small Boy. 


AFTER a recent supper in the rural district a tall, 
clerical-looking individual arose to respond to a toast. 

What am I here for to-night ?” was the questicn he 
opened with. 

“To eat!" shouted a hungry small boy near the door. 
“You've drinked six cups o’ coffee an’ swallowed the 
last biscuit on the plate!” 


— ———~>j—_____ 


“ Wiaas, do you telieve that gold ever grows?” 
: “ OF course ; when I have any it constantly grows— 
less. 


et ee 


Mrs. Munvaney (the laundress): “ Indade, ma‘am, 
an’ it’s miserable I um. I’m but just on me feet wid the 
pain in me back, and Jimmy he’s as bad off; he has a 
cough on him that sounds like an empty bar’l. Cough 
for the lady, Jimmy.” 


—— eee 


A Way Out of the Difficulty. 


One day, as Jock Samson was at work in the harvest 
field, he was busy on the top of his cart loading the 
sheaves, and the farmer was below pitching. 

All at once Jock wondered why no sheaves were be 
delivered to him, and hearing sounds of puffing an 
blowing telow him, he looked over the side of the cart, 
and saw the old farmer vainly trying to lift the wheel 
off a sheaf of corn. 

The perspiration was streaming down his face, and 
pene Jock laughing above him, he looked up and 
cried: 

PA are you laughing at? Come doon and gie’s 
a lift! 

“Losh, man,” soys Jock, “can ye no move forrit the 
horse?” 

“Losh me!” cried the farmer, throwing down bis hat 
on the ground in astonishment at his own stupidity, “I 
never had a thocht o' that!” 


—_— oo 

A CERTAIN small boy who visited the ground; last 
Saturday was evidently possessed of digestive abilities of 
no mean order, for every time the sandwich vendor came 
round the boy would howl for one. 

* Look here, sonny,” said the pater at last, “if you 
go on eating like you are you won't have an uppetite for 
your tea.” 

“ Well, pa,” replied the boy, as he savagely attacked 
the seventh; “if I haven't any appetite I shan't need 
any tea, shall 1?” 


a 
He Was Wanted. 


TRAVELLING in the West of England some little time 
ago, the writer monyed ata smull town at which an old 
schcol-friend was the local constalle. While we were 
smoking and exchanging reminise»nces, an elderly 
woman came to the house. 

“ You have my man, Bob, locked up here,” she said. 

“Yes, madam,” my friend Bnsaere 

“Well,” she went on, ‘ you must let him out at once.” 

“T can't, unless his fine is paid,” the constable said; 
“he is in for drunkenness and was fined ten 
ae he will have to pay it or stay hore for seven 

ays.” 

“T don't care what he is in for,” the lady commented ; 
“he has to be let out. He is the only person on earth 
that can milk my cow, and she will be ruined if you don’t 
let him out.” 

“ Do you wish to pay his fine ?” my friend asked. 

“No, of course not,” she replied. “Idon’t care any- 
thing about his fine. I want my cow milked.” 

“Well, madam,” he said, “I can’t let him out until 
his fine is paid; the law would hold me msib!e.” 

“I don't care anything about your old law,” the lady 
who owned the cow exclaimed. “Law is always doing 
something stupid. The idea of locking Bob, when 
my cow has to be milked, it is foolish and outrageous. 
Til go and sce Squire Simpkins and tell him you have 
refused to let ny man out to milk my cow. I'll bring 
my cow down bere. I never was treated so in wy life. 


Thousands upon thousands of people read SHORT STORIES every week, and wouldn’t miss a copy for love or money. 
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‘A YAEATRICAL 
DISAPPEARANCE. 


By Manrtin-Hakry, 


« TyexpLicaBLE! That is the only word in the Englizh 
vocabulary which in any way describes the whole affair!” 

Thus exclaimed Mr. Langstone, lessee of the Ilex 
Theatre. 

The two men whom he addressed received his exclamation 
in different ways. Mr. Trenton—his business manager— 
solemnly endorsed his chief's opinion with an emphatic nod 
of his head, Mr. Feverel, private inquiry agent, observed in 
a tentative sort of a tone: 

“My business, Mr. Langstone, has taught me the funda- 
mental truth that nothing but life and death is inexplicable. 
Wherever there is a mystery, there also, is a solution. Tho 
problem may be of such an obstruse nature that months, or 
even ycars may be required for its unravelling ; but sooner 
or later it must succumb to our modern methods of inquiry. 
Between six and seven last night your box office keeper, 
whom you had thoroughly trusted——” 

“ Whom I now thoroughly trust,” indignantly interposed 
Mr. Langstone. “ Davis has been with mc here fcr a year, 
and I had professionally been connected with him for 
twenty years before I went into management for myself, 
always finding him the essence of straightforwardness and 
honesty.” 

“Very well, Mr. Langstone,” continued Feverel, “we 
will say whom you still trust. At any rate between the 
hours I have named Mr..Davis mysteriously disappearcd, 
and with him the day’s takings which would amount to— 
roughly, how much, Mr. Trenton ? ” 

“T should think about £300,” answered that gentleman. 

“Well, so far it is clear sailing. But now come the 
difficulties. I do not include amongst these Mr. Davis’s 
previous good record—although,” he hastily added as he 
gaw an indignant disclaimer rising to Mr. Langstone’s lips, 
“that must also be considered. 

“Tho real mystery, as I started to say before,” continned 
Feverel, “is that the missing gentleman’s valuable gold 
watch and chain, diamond pin, links, rings and papcrs 
should have been left. However, with your permission I 
will take the first step towards elucidation by viewing 
the scene of the oo. ea 

Having made a small plan of the offico in his pocket- 
book, Feverel retired to Mr, Trenton’s room where the 
peoplo who were in tho house at the time of the disap- 
pearance were brought in ono by one to be examined. 

These were very few in number. Amongst them were 
the stage door-keeper, who had not left his post at the 
back, the housekeeper, and her four women, who after clear- 
ing the vestibule about five had departed to do some 
necessary work in the auditorium. None of these had 
been near the box office between the hours of six and 
seven, and had not heard any unusual noise in the 
house, 

The electric light man had passed through the vestibule 
about six to sce if the one light in the facade was burning 
allright. Ho had exchanged “Good evening” with Mr. 
Davis, and so far as he could sce there was nothing unusual 
either about that gentleman's appcarance or the state of the 
vestibule generally. 

The next person to be examined was the commissionairoe 
on duty at tho time. He was the last known person to have 
seen Mr. Davis. He stated that at 6.15 he had been called 
in by Mr. Davis and sent with a letter to the Hotel Cecil. 
As the Cecil lay in the direction of his home, he asked for 
and obtained permission to go straight on there for his tea, 
instead of coming back first. 

“Was Mr. Davis alone in the office at the time ? ” queried 
the detective.” ‘ 

“Oh, yes, sir. There was nobody inside, but he was talk- 
ing to a lady at the window.” 

“ Probably a lady booking,” observed Mr. Trenton. 

“No, sir, leastways I don’t think so, because Mr. Davis 
was chatting with her, and asked her to excuse him as I 
weet on one side fer a moment, unwilling to interrupt 
them.” 

“ Had you ever scen this lady before ?” asked Feverel. 

* No, sir, never.” 

“Can you describo her?” 

“ Well, she was fairish and rather good-looking. She had 
a perfessional look about her which led me to think that sho 
was a hactress.” 

“This letter you took to the Cecil—who was it addressed 

“ We have already made inquiries about that,’ interrupted 
Mr. Trentcn. “It appears that Davis had had some tickets 
sent back for him to sell by a Mrs. Symons, who was staying 
at tho Cecil, and was unavoidably prevented from using 
them. Davis had accepted the commission with the proviso 
that this Mrs. Symons should send down about 6.30 to see 
if he had been successful, and failing that, have them back 
to give away. It appears that about 6.15 she telephoned 
from the Cecil to mako inquiries, and finding he had not 
sold them, asked him to ‘send them down to her, as thero 
was some difficulty about getting 2 messenger there. We 
strongly object to have seats unoccupied, even if the 
are sold, so Davis dispatched the commissionaire wit 
the tickets, no doubt in the hope that the lady would 
ge them away. As a matter of fact it appears that the 

y id do so to an official of the Cecil, and they wero 
ured. 

“Did it transpire as to why this Mrs. S 
use them herself? ” askel reecal! cata a oes 

“Yes. It appeared that a telegram had arrived that 
morning which necessitated her leaving London a day 
before she expected, and che left about seven with the young 
lady, her niece, who had been staying with her.” 

“Well, is there anybody else who might have seen Mr. 
Davis after our friend here? ” asked Feverel, 
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“ No,” answered Trenton. ee 
“ Beg pardon, sir,” interposed the commissionaire, but 
the chap as brings the ices might have.” 

“ Let's have him,” rage soar Feverel eagerly. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Trenton. “Marks!” to the com- 
miseicnaire, “ Pop round to Rorton’s and ask them to oblige 
me by letting the man come round for a few minutes. 

Within five minutes the individual appeared. 

“Tam told that you bring ices here from your company 
each evening,” observed the detective. 

“ Yes, sir, that’s so.” 

“ About what time do you get here?” 

“ Rough!y speaking about half past five. 

“Suppose you have often noticed Mr. 
office as you came in ?” d 

“Dunno ‘is name, but if you means the young bloke with 
the long carroty mostache, I does.” 

“ Did you notice him last night?” : 

“Yaas, he had a gal with him as I came in.” 

“ Did she see you as you came out?” 

“Yoaas, and it struck me as how sho wasn’t overpleased 
either.” 

“ What made you think that ?” A 

“Well, yer cee, the gentleman was smelling her hand- 
kerchief which she was a-hulding to his beak—bez yer 
pardon, I means nose. ‘And when I came through with the 
empty can, she snatches it away quick, and coloured up.” 

“I' sce, Have you ever happened to notice the lady 
before?” 

““Yaas, she waz there a few nights ago. I thought 
perhaps it might have been his gal.” 

“ Well, we are much obliged to you my man,” observed 
Fevercl, slipping a shilling in his hand as he was leaving. 

“Do you know anything of this lady, Mr. Trenton ?” he 
asked when they were once more alone. 

“No, Sofaras I know, Davis was not engaged, and I 
thought he was by no means a ladica’ man.” 

“ By-the-bye, I haven't heard how the discovery was made 
that Mr. Davis was missing.” 

“No? Well, the commissionaire who relieves Marks, the 
man you have questioned, came back, as he admits, ten 
minutes late, which would make it about 6.55, instead of a 
quarter to seven, which is his proper time. He remained 
outside about ten minutes and then saw two ladies go in, 
evidently to book. Ina minute or 80 they came out again 
and asked him why the box office was advertised to bo 
open all day if it was shut at ceven. This was the first 
intimation he had that anything was wrong. He went in 
and found that the blind in front of the window was down, 
and he then went round to the door and tapped. Getting 
no answer, he opened it and entered, to find that it was 
empty. Within a few minutes after that the gentleman 
who relicved Mr. Davis for the purpose of dressing for the 
evening, arrived, and business was resumed, although he 
found that all the money belonging to the theatre wa3 
gone. Just behind the pedestal telephone instrument, how- 
ever, he found Davis’s watch, chain, rings and some money— 
two pound in gold and sume silver and coppers.” 

“T presume the missing gentleman’s accounts are in 
perfect order ?” queried Feverel. 

“Yes, I have personally been throngh everything, and 
with tho exception of a shilling or so they are absolutely 
correct,” answered Mr. Trenton. 

“ By the bye, Davis had a banking account at the same 
bank as the management’s—the chief cashier of that is a 
personal friend of my own, and I think under the circum- 
stances he might prevail upon the authorities thero to Ict 
you know how it stands.” 

“Thank you,” said Feverel as he made a note in his 
pocket-book of the name and address of the bankers. “ One 
roe question, Mr. Trentcn,” he said as he clozed the 

Kk : 

“] presume that the numbers of any Bank of England 
notes which might be amongst the missing money are not 
known?” 

“No, box office business is too harras3ing to admit of 
time to take numbers of notes as they are received.” 

“Thank you. Well, good day. I'll drop in and Jet you 
know when I have any news.” 

As Feverel went down stairs he thought it might be as 
well if he made some inquiries from the prescnt gentleman 
in the box office as to his missin ¢ confrcre’s habits. 

He heard nothing, however, from this interview, beyond 
what he already knew, until just before he was leaving. 
Then he happened to notice a picce of b!otting paper which 
was clean and unused with the exception of an address 
which hed been scribbled upon one corner of it. 

He picked it up and glanced reflectively at it. 

“Your writing?” he inquircd, holding it towards the 
tox office keeper. 

“ No—Davis’s.” 

* Doesn’t look as though it had been used since.” 

“ No, we don’t use blotting paper much. The sheets on 
which we mark the seats ehiovaes sold are made of some 
material which absorbes the ink, so that the back of on> 
acts as a blotter for the next.” 
Pe ba Davis using this piece of blotting paper yestcr- 

y ”» 

“No, I am using the piece now which heured then. You 
can seo the impression on it of a letter he wrote, and also 
mine.” 

“Yes,” said Fevercl, calmly holding the piece handed to 
him up to a looking-glass which hung in the office, and 
reading in the glass the carl kore of the writing right side 
up. “ Yes, this would be the letter he wrote to the Cecil 
would it not?” 

“Yes.” 

heh would he put an address on a piece of blotting- 

per 

“Oh, we make notes on anything that is handy when we 
are busy.” 
“I sce. Do you know the address on this otherwise clean 


” 


“Miss Laura Findon, Dresden Hotel, Panton Strect, 
No, never seen it before, ncither Go I know the lady, 


Davis in the box 
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Some professional, I should imagine, who came to ask 
for complimentary seats. No, it couldn’t have been, though, 
or else he would have had the date when she wanted them 
against it.” 

Feverel added this address to the collection of notes, and 
departed. 

The first place he visited was the bank. Here a surprise 
awaited him which added to the enigma. Under the peculiar 
cireumstances the bank authorities agreed to give him 
information about Mr.‘Davis’s account. It appeared that 
there was at the present moment over £500 to his credit 
untouched, and that, moreover, on the very morning of the 
day he disappeared an amouht was paid in which was 
evidently the portion of his weekly salary which he made a 
point of always putting away. 

Feverel was staggered. Herc was a man with over £500 
at his bankers, presumably robbing his employer of £300 
and totally disappearing, even leaving the money he had had 
in his pockets and his jewellery behind him. 

A visit to the Dresden Hotel, Panton Street, was not 
productive of any better result, A Miss Laura Findon had 
been stopping there for three days, but she had left for good 
the evening before about seven o’cleck. 

“Everybody cornected with this case appears to have 
chcsen between six and seven last evening to migrate,” 
mused Feverel. 

First and foremost there is the principal actor—Davis. 
Then this Miss Findon, who was, I believe, the last person to 
speak to him, and lastly, the Mrs. Symons and her nicc?, for 
whom the missing man tried to scil the tickets. 

He inquired if Miss Findon had been alone when ehe left 
the night before. She had. “ Had sheany visitors during 
her stay *” 

“Yes, a gentleman with a long drooping red moustache, 
the night before she left.” 

A further description asked for and found to tally with 
that of Davis. A description of the lady—something better 
still, a portrait. 

Feverel took the photo back to the Ilex, and showed it to 
the commissionaire Marks, who readily recognised it as the 
lady talking to Feverel the night before. 

From the Ilex the detective went cn to the Cecil. He 
received the same information about Mrs. Symons as he had 
from Mr. Trenton. When he asked fora description of the 
lady and her nicce, however, certain points of resemblance 
in the younger lady to i (loam ga which he had in his 
pocket, caused him to produce it, and then he made the 
startling discove:y that Miss Findon and Mrs. Symons’ 
niece were apparently one and the same person. 

Feverel sought an interview with Mr. Tengu ee and laid 
before that gentleman the facts which he had g'eaned, 
They only tended to confirm Mr, Langstone in his convic- 
tion of Davis’s innocence, and when Feverel remembered 
the unclaimed sum at the binkers, he could but agree. 

A week went by and in spite of the offer of a large reward 
no news of the missing man came. Then one morning when 
Feverel was engaged in consultation with Messrs. Langstone 
and Trenton, regarding further steps which might be taken 
to attempt the discovery of Davis’s whereabouts, there was 
a tap at the door, and Davis walked in. 

We will not describe the eager questions with which he 
was plied by the two managers, but summarize his answers, 

The evening before the disappearance, Miss Findon, 
whom he had previously never met before, had called and 
entered into conversation with him, during which she begged 
him to try and get her an engagement, leaving the address 
which he had jeti:ed down on the blotting paper. Davis 
skimmed rather gingerly over his two day’s connection with 
the lady, but there is no doubt he had become somewhat 
enamoured of her yrepossessing appearance. At any rate 
he enlled at the Hotel Dresden that evening to discuss the 
mear- whercby the engagement was to be got. 

The next cvening she came in again, pet ie they had evi- 
dently got on more friendly terms, because after o little 
light badinage the lady produced her handkerchief and 
paescd it over fcr him to emell the new scent with which it 
was p2rfumed. Just as he was doing so the man with the 
ices came down, and on :eeing him she had snatched it away 
again. But as coon as they were alone once more, she had 
again passed it over, and a few seconds after Davis felt 
himeelf coming over queer, 

= Chloroform!” ejaculated Feverel at this point of the 
story. 

“Something of the sort,” agreed Davis. “For I sunk 
senzeless to the ground.” 

He could only havo remained in that state for a few 
moments, however, for his eyes suddenly opened and he saw 
the young lady appropriating the coutents of his cash 
bowls and till and yet had no strength to do more than 
clutch at her ekirts as she disappea: 

A minute later ho partially regained his strength and 
staggered out into the street after her. He followed her for 
a few huncred yards down a side street and then lost sight of 
her. In his half dazed condition he wandered on aimlessly 
for about half-an-hour, and then must have fallen, striking 
his head, for he was picked up by some people and 
conveyed to the nearest hospital, where he had laid sense- 
less since. 

“Humph! Just ao cleverly planned robbery,” was 
Fevcrel’s comment when Davis had finished. “The returned 
seats just a dodge to get you to send the commissionaire 
away. Total expenditure on the thieves’ pet £2 28. 0d. for 
we eer for tes: Profit about £297 17s {d. 
—not bad ne‘ther. May I ask why you left 
behind, though?” iy yy your valuables 

“Well, I taken them off to enable me to chanze 
quickly into my evening togs, as I wanted to run out for tive 
minutes before the dcors opened.” 

“Pity the young lady overlooked that of the 
spoils,” observed Feverel sarcastically. “ Well, Mr. Lang- 
stone, I suppose you wish Mrs. Symons and her charming 
niece followed up?” . ‘ 

“Oh, let them go,” said Mr. Langstone, “£300 can be 


Beara ey but a good box-office keeper is a rara-avis—eh, 


The tale which appears on this page is interesting ; if you want to read others equally so as well as that thrilling serial— 
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FORTUNES WASHED AWAY IN BATHS. 


Tus Latest Fap Is TO ASK YOUR FRIENDS TO HAVE 
a Swim IN BatHs oF MARBLE, GoLp or SILVER. 


THE rich have their worries as well as the poor. To 
manipulate the stores of wealth, and to keep a constant 
and critical eye on the huge incomings and equally huge 
outgoings, requires a vast amount of attention; and the 
placing of a rich man’s finger on his bunk pass-book to 
show what funds shall be invested, and how, demands 
considerable strength of mind and fortitude in the 
courage of one’s convictions as to the ce'ection of those 
of the numerous investment channels which are the 
safest and most reliable. 

The ladies, old and young, of the wealthy family 
rack their brains much in the same way as does the head 
of the house, but with a different end in view, the 
former realising the apparent fact that since wealth has 
fallen in their way their duty is not to think about it 
but to spend it as freely as water runs off an aquatic 
bird’s back. 

Novel entertuinments, novel dinners, novel anything 
that carries show w.th it, are fondly created and 
foymulated with astonishing rapidity and lavishly 
carried out to the bewildered astonishment of those 
who are lucky enough to take a part in the programme, 
proving that, at any rate, so far as high social functions 
are concerned, the rule that there is nothing new under 
the sun docs not always apply to the wealthy and their 
entertainments. 

But there is a limit even to novelty, and the end of 
the limitation is in view, the sane mind suggests, when 
fashionable Society is put to the straits of devising 
swimming parties to be held at ‘“ At Homes” and whee 
the invited are reminded to bring their own bathing 
suits. That's a brand new fad which, at the present 
moment, is occupying the attention of a certain section 
of America’s world of fashion and wealth. 

We doubt if such a theme will ever find its way into 
the staid and aristocratic world of Britain, alitough 
from a point of actual expense, this form of amusement 
would perhaps raise no obstacle to its being adopted, 
since it demands but little outlay so far as the bathing 
and the bathing suits are concerned; but where tke 
expense would come in would he in the building of 
swimming pools in mansions similar to those on the 
other side, which are most lavishly decorated and 
embellished with gold and silver, and constructed with 
the most expensive stone to be obtained anywhere in the 
ee marble, for instance, being in great 


From all this it would appear as if swimming parties 
had come to stay. Certainly, the innovation, as com- 
with other social functions, is a healthy one and 
rving of stimulus—an admission which does not 
rob it of novelty. It is an outlet for huge Srpeudinurs, 
for dinners given on a magnificent scale follow in the 
wake of a swim. 

The swimming-baths aro usually constructed in the 
basement of the great houses. Many notabie swimming 
parties of a very exclusive nature have already been 
given, and have proved great successes from the point of 
view of the hosts, whose display of wealth and grandeur 
has been of the bewildering order. The guests take 
their bathing suits with them, for an hour's vigorous 
splashing forms a pleasant aquatic sport. 

Following the rule observed by the French, sometimes 
there are mixed parties, when the fun is fast and furious 
and merriment is rampant, but when ordered otherwise, 
= pleasant, the sport is sometimes wort to dray a 
ittle. 

Cynics point the moral, and affirm that starting 
though the new fad is, it is in no sense new or strange, 
for the old discovered houses, once tenanted by the 
Greeks and Romans, bear witness to their having con- 
tained at one time or other baths called “ frigidariums,” 
and it is quite possib!e that in those old-time parties 
met for a swim just as is being done now, excepting 
that there was no display, and no, perhaps, dining very 
luxuriously afterwards. 

Already there is talk of improving what is still 
termed the new social fad by following the swim with 
a ball, where the ladies and gentlemen will don a 
costume not far removed from that used in bathing. 
Odd as this sounds, it isa custom which has long been 
in vogue in one or two noted Continental watering- 


Report speaks highly of the gorgeous swimming bath 
which has’ lately A finished a the house of the 
American President of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
himself a noted connoisseur and critic, which he has 
desi, to exactly suit his desires. This bath is of 
considerable dimensions, and is faced with old 
Saracenic jewels, with shining, lustrous faces. The 
angles of the bath are pokecton with polished metal. 
Above curves a beautiful arch. The apartment is 
reached by a flight of steps, while water flows into the 
bath through the throats of carved dolphins. 

Another noted bath in New York is that belonging to 
a well-known millionaire, the members of whose family 
take delight in giving swimming parties. It is fifty 
feet long and twenty wide, while the equipment and 
decorations and quality of materials used in the build- 
ing are of the finest description. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


The White Man’s Burden. 


THE keen-eyed street urchin espied Kipling as he 
landed fromthe boat at Liverpool the other week. 
Stepping forward briskly, he touched his hat, and, 
pointing to the heavy bag in Rudyard Kipling’s hand, 
smilingly remarked : 

“ Let me assume the white man’s burden!” 

The great Kipling looked down on the blue eyes of 
the eager urchin. 

“My boy,” he said in even tones, “a burden the 
hand 1s worth two in the bush!” 

And the boy passed on. 


ee fe 
She Did the Best She Could. 


A TEACHER in a public school said to the class in 
English composition: “I wish every member of the 
class to write out a conversation between a grocer 
und one of his customers, introducing some pathetic 
incident or reference.” . 

Among the compositions handed in was the following, 
by a sweet little girl: 

“What do you want?’ asked the merchant. 

“ The lady replied : ‘A pound of tea.’ 

“Green or black ?’ asked the merchant. 

“*T think Ill take black,’ she said; ‘it’s for a 
funeral.’ ” 


—_— io 
Traced to its Source. 


A ScottisxH clergyman, who flourished some twenty 
ears ago, was one of those preachers who kept their 

Teartcs awake by sheer strength cf lung. Preaching 
one day in a strange church, ke espied an old woman 
applying her handkerchief very frequently to her eyes. 
At the close of the service he thus accosted her : 

“ You scemed to he eed affected, my good woman, 
while I was preaching to-day ?” 

“ Ay, sit,” said she, “I was very much affectit.” 

“Tam truly glad of that,” exclained the winister, 
“amd I hope the impression may be a lasting one.” 

“TI doot, sir,” said she, “ youre takin’ me up wrang. 
I was only thinkin’ on Mysie.” 

“ Mysie!” exclaimed the astonished divine. “ What 
do you mean by Mysie?” 

“Oh, ye ken, sir.” replicd the matron, “that was a 
donkey we had. She deed twa or three weeks sin’; an’ 
I just thocht, when I heard ye the day, it was her 


roarin’.” 
What He Would Have Done. 


AFTER a battle has been lost, there are military 
crities who can tell just the movement which, if it had 
Leen made, would have won the field. Even in the 
conmon affairs of life, there are those who ere always 
ready to tell their neighbours what they ought to do, 
though they themselves show little wisdom in the 
management of their own business. 

A small Loy, attending a public school in the north of 
England, placed himself, the other day, among theso 
ready advisers. Yet tho originality of hia suggestion 
almost proves that he would have been suificiently quick- 
witted to have made his advice gcod. 

The teacher was describing the severe discipline to 
which the Spartan youth were subjected. To illustrate 
their endurance of pain, he related the well-known story 
told by Plutarch, of the toy who stole a fcx and allowed 
it io gnaw his vita's until he fell dead, rather than be 
detected in the the‘t. 

The teacher spoke in an impressive tone, and ended 
the narrative ina dramatic way, then paused to note 
the impression. 

No sooner were the words out of the tcacher’s mouth 
than up went the small boy’s hand. Hardly ab'e to wait 
until an opportunity was given him to speak, he 
exclaimed : 

“Why didn't the fellow choke bim, teacler? I'd 
have settled him so that he wouldn't have gnawed me!” 

eet § 


“ Loox here,” said the barler to the restless man in 
the chair, “if you don't keep still I’m liable to cut your 
throat.” 

“Oh, I'm not afraid of that,” replied the helpless 
victim, “so long as you continue to use that razor.’ 

——j— 


Mes, Mytes: “I told Mrs. Styles I had heaped coa!s 
of fire on her head, and she lovked worried.” 
Mrs. Fyles: “What made her look worried, do you 


su ay 

Bre. Myles: “She didn’t know whether they were on 
straight or not.” 

HE was a small six-year-old, and he was stretched 
across his father’s knee in the attitude traditional for 
geverations in the prevention of sparing the rod. 

“ Pores te asked in the eel cas aliens before the 
slipper fell, “are you going to smack me 

PWell, Liggaad i As Bue do you ask?” 

“ Because, papa,” he replied with all the dignity pos- 
sible under the circumstances, “I do not wish to be 
surprised.” 


x 
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MUSSELS WORTH £10,020. 


AND SHELLS THAT ARE Usep AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
Money axp ror Giass WINDOWS. 

ALL shells have a value us curiosities, and thousands 
of pene are expended yearly in all parts of the world 
to keep up the supply for commercial demands. 

Although the best and most valuable shells come from 
the East Indies und the Red Sea districts, the great 
centre of the trade is the South Pacific, where shells are 
collected by the natives in great numbers and }ought 
up by the traders who sail among thes: islands for the 

urpose. Rare shells and new species are frequently 

ound, and these command a high price, as the market is 
always ripe for curiosities. 

Although it is not generally known, shell collecting is 
such a mania with scme private collectors that they 
have agents out all over the world buying up what they 
ean in the way of good specimens, as much as £50 and 
£100 being frequently given for rare shells. At one 
time the orange cowrie brought a fabulous price. 

Apes from their being regarded as curics, many 
shells have a decided value. A single Ceylon fishery 
produced in one year £14,000 worth of pearis, to obtain 
which the native divers handled 17,000,000 oysters. 

The Society Islands alone have Leen known to send 
out twenty-five tons of pearl oysters yearly. These find 
a market in Liverpool ; while from Manila thirty-eight 
tons, according to recent returns, of the black-tipped 
shells have been received. 

Mussels are 2 somewhat despised quantity, but if they 
are rolibed of popularity they are a wealthy race amon 
themscives, for many of them contain valuable pearl, 
£10,000 worth having been teken from the fcottish 
lakes and streams during one summer recently. Thia 
sort is knewn as the fresh water, ;ew'-' erring mussel. 

In Africa, among certain of the tribes, a particular 
kind of cowrie is used as money, ind a Liverpool firm 
in one year sent to Africa more than sixty tons of the 
shelis. This was cne of the most remarkal le * corners” 
ever known. It having been sseartvined that the shell 
circulated as médney, the * corner” Lo chtup the supply 
drom all quarters, till they cont: ole! it liserdly by the 
ton, and their traders having a mene, o Mm money, 
went among tie tribes and teok ali their isc ry, slaves, 
and palin oil at an eno: mous profit. 

At one time various dyes came from ceria’ molluses. 
The cuttle-fish, for instance, firnished the original 
sepia, or Indian ink, the latter being the ;:>. uliar soere- 
tion of the fish which it throws out w!.en slarmed. 

Cowries are extensively employed in Indin ssa medinin 
of currency by the poorest classes of tle con:munity and 
2,500 of them ure gererally reckoned aa equal to one 


re (1s. 10d.) 

t may also surprise you to bear that many classes of 
the whelk creation give cff aiich crimson dye which, 
now some years ago, nearly ail Irish linen manufacturers 
employed to colour their fabrics and very succces‘u! ‘co 
was the process. 

In the mutter of dyeing it is recorded that the 
ancients were far better acquainted with the art than we 
are to-day, in fact, their Tyrian dye, which is frequently 
alluded to in the classics, is included in the list of the 
lost arts. It is believed, however, tiat it was originaliy 
made from the natural dye which certain of the whelk:- 
shells still yield. 

Many are the queer uses which shells have been put 
to. Along theccasts of Manila, where there is a very 
interesting field open to tke naturalist, the natives have 
a strange substitute for glass. It is a bivalve shell of 
about nine inches of surface, so transparent that print 
can readily be seen through it, and admitting a me!low 
light in a rcom where it is used asa window-glass. In 
appearance it resembles isinglass, which is a trausparent 
substance made princ’pally from animal jelly, but 
oftener from the membranes of the sturyeon. 

This Manila shell is an attractive cbhject and is 
perfectly straight. The stranger on picking it up and 
examining it could almost imagine it to be the product 
of human labour, were it not for the fact that a 
beautiful growth of rings adorns its surface, thus 
declaring it to be the work of Nature. The outer side 
of the shell is perceptibly rough, while the inner is 
glazed over by a natural process, and in the light has 
the pearly lustre found in many of the thin-shelled 
oyster-like molluscs of the tropics. 

It is also well known in China, where it is called t'e 
Chinese window oyster. It is not only largely employed 
in that country as a sulstitule for glass windows, but 
is also used as one of the fittirgs cf Chinese lan‘erns. 

You have probably fallen across Chinese water-colour 
drawings, and admired the silvering done_ therein, 
worked in as one of the colours. That beautiful silver 
yaint is the product of that same shell, which native 
artists grind up for the purpose, and a very effective 
paint it makes. 

The question has often been asked: “ Why do shelis 

ive a murmuring sound when held to tle car?” and 
it may not be ont of place to give the reason here. It 
is due to the fact that the concave surface concentrates 
and multiplies the many und various sounds encircling 
us, rendering them audible within the arch of the shell. 
The many sounds always present in the air are, in short, 
augmented by the resonant cavity of the shell. You 
hear a soft, low murmuring sound within the shc!l. not 
unlike the ripple of the sea waves ona st!!! evening. A 
goblet applied to the ear will produce t' ¢ :ame effect. 


—“ The Angel of the Revolution,” buy a copy of SHORT STORIES every Tuesday, price one penny. 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES. 


4605. Which is the Most Remarkable Example of Several 
Battles Taking Place at Different Times in the 
Same Place? 

If we may take “place” to mean district, then un- 
doubtedly the answer must be Charleroi and the pert 
round it for about twenty miles. It is this region whic 
has been called the “ecckpit of Europe.” From the 
first recorded battle, which was fonght py Julius Cwsar 
in B.c. 5], to the Battle of Waterloo. scores of Lattles, 
including those of the campaigns of Marlborough, have 
been fought on what may truly be called the most 
blood-stained piece of ground in Europe. The Plain cf 
Lechfeld, in eas and the outskirts of Warsaw 
would run close for second place. In naval warfare the 
answer would be Cape St. Vincent, in Portugal, off 
which four pitched buttles l:ave been fought: in 1693, 
1780, 1797, and 1831. 

4608. Why ave the Houses of Parliament sometimes 
Epoken of as “St. Stephen's”? 

Up to the time of Edward III. the two Houscs sat 
together. After that the Commons sat in the Chapter- 
House at Westminster, and the Lords in the Palace. 
It was soon found that the distance interfered with the 
dispatch of public business, and Edward VI. gave the 
use of the ol ! Chapel of St. Stephen. originally built by 
Stephen, and rebuilt under the three Edwards and 
restored by Sir Christopher Wren, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, as a meeting-place for the Commons. The 
original building was destroyed when: the Houses of 
Parliament were burnt to the ground in 1834. What is 
now called St. Stephen’s Hull stands on the site of the 
old chapel, and underneath it is tne restored crypt. 
5609. Which Animal is Armed with the Most Deadly 

Poison ? 

Among snakes, the mamta of tropical West Africa 
is probably the most venomous, after which would come 
the Indian cobra, or the tiger-snake of Australia. 
Australia is also the native land of a little black spider 
whose bite is almost invariably deadly, and tlere is 
another spider called the coya, in Colombia, South 
America, which, although harmless in itself, contains 
juices so venomous that, if the creature be crushed, say 
on the hand, the venom will penetrate the skin and kill 
the victim within an hour. The lancer snake of the 
game region is also armed with a venom which almost 
invariably kills within a very chort time. 


4610. At what Parish in England is it Customary for the 
Bearers at a Funeral to Wear Smock-frosks and 
the Nearest Relations to Lower the Body into the 
Grave? 

Atthe parish of Tichborne, Hants—the seat of the 
Tichborne family—it is the invariable rule that a corpse 
should be cirried from the hous? in which the death 
occurred, to the church, by six Learers clad in white 
smock frocks, which are especially kept for the purpose 
and lent out to those who have need of them. hen 
the graveside is reached, the four nearest ma'e relatives 
of the deceased come forward to lower the coffin into 
the grave. If the body to be buried is that of a father, 
the tio eldest sons take the position at the head; ifa 
mother, her husband ande!de:t son; ifason or daughter, 
the father and eldest brother take this position. It is 
alco tle duty of the chief mourner to cast the carth on 
the co‘in. 

4611. What are the Respective Uses of the Eimple and 
the Compound “yes of Insects? 

Most insects have two (or threc) simple eyes, as we'l 
as two very elaborate compound eyes. ‘The simple 
hog which are generally situated on the upper part of 

e head, are of the same type as human eyes; but the 


compound eyes consist of a large number of hexagonal 
facets, cach facet being the end of a minute tube, and 
representing, it is believed, a distinct eye. The number 
of the facets in the eye of the common housefly is 
4,000; in some beetles the number is over 20,000. 
Whether each of the many eyes receives an image 
or part only of the object seen—so as to form a 
mosaic picture of the whole — or whether each 
receives a perfect image of the whole object. is 
not decided. The respective uscs of the two kinds of 
eves are also doubtful. Reaumur discovered that if 
the compound cyes of insects were covered with paint, 
and the simple eyes left free, the insects flew straight up 
in the air till they disappeared. If the simple eyes 
were covered, and the compound ones rot, the insects 
flew about safely on the level, but it did not ascend. He 
concluded that the simp!e cyes were for vertical and the 
compourd for horiz ntal vision. But this does not 
follow, for it has becn shown since that if both kirds of 
eyes are covered at once tle insect still flies straight 
upward. Sir John Lubbock, following Muller, tke 
great authority on the subject, says. 
mest probab'e view is that tke ocelli (simple eyes) are 
useful in dark places and for near vision.” The ecom- 
pound cyes are used in sceing things at a dist ince. 


4612, Docs there Exist in any European Country such a 
Thing as ive, Money, used only in Simplify- 
ing Accounts 


Such a syst: m prevails in both Spain and Portugal, 
where tie complications of the currency demand an 
independent basis in order that the fluctuating values 


of each individual note or coin may be determined with | 


a minimum of complication. In Spain, accounts are 
reckoned in reals vellon, worth within Spain twopence- 
halfpenny of our moncy each, Lut Faving now no existence 
as a ciiculating medium. In Portugal summations ure 
by reis and milreis. Twenty eis nominally equal our 
penny, whilst cne tl.ousand reis constitute one milreis, 
but neither aprear as coin. A Lill for 10,520 reis would 
De stated as 10 milrcis, 520 reis, and, if paid in actual 
each, might be eetcied by handing cver 1 corea, 
5 testoons, and 1 vintem; but in practice, it weuld 
probably be paid in pup: bearing the nevessary number 
of reis.. The Gibraltar 1¢al is a purely imyginary coin 
used only for accounting, and worth in theory about 
4s. Cd. English, whilst a qvarto, reckoned in hills 
as cne-sixteenth of a Gibraltar ical, is also without 
circulation. In this country the guinea, so often spuken 
of, is as a coin non-existent. 


4613. Ie there any Gesture Common to all Races ? 


It appears to be quite certain that the Low, whether 
represented by the prostration of the East or tke nod of 
the West, is universal, not only anong civilised, but 
among savage ruccs as well, The reason is that it 
dates from a reriod of common ravagery, when the 
Lowed head cr prostate Lody ketukened the submiesion 
of the conquered. From this it became the symbol of 
yoliteress or deference, which is aso commcn to all 
peoples possessing any scelal system. It is probably 
also allied to tLe bowing of the head, which implies 
consent; althcugh it must be noticed that among the 
Japanese the gesture of consent is shuhing the head 
from side to side, just as, instead of moving the fingers 
towers tke face in beckoning, they move them away 
rom it. 


4614. Why is a Lawyer's Fee Usually Six fhillings and 
Eightpence cr Thirteen Shillings ard Fourpence? 


This custom is a survival from the times when the 
pound was not divided into twentic th und two-hundreth- 
and-fortieth parts—that is to say, chillines and pence— 
but into thirds, e.g. the ake a silver coin worth 
thirtecn and fourpence; the noble, a sina!l gold coin 
worth six and eightpence; and the hilf noble or ten 
croats, the great bcing the original of our extinct four- 
penny picce. Lawyers’ fees were origirally paid in one 
or other of these coins, according to value of seiviecs 
done, and the cu:tom has survived the coins thensclves, 
Ananalagous cace is that of a barrister’s fees being caleu- 
lated in guineas instead of ‘rounds, although the guinea 
has ceased to be a curvent coin. 
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4617. Which is Probably the Most Important Instance cf 
Double-dealing in the History of the World? 

That practised by the Venetian Republic in 1572.3, 
which threw away all the fruits of the victory over the 
Turk at Lepanto in the preceding year. While the 
Venetian envoy at Rome urged the necessity of 
vigorously prosecuting the war against Islam, the Re- 
public's representative at Constantinople was at the 
same moment secretly negotiating terms of peace with 
the Sultan, and cven engaging to pay him_ 300,000 
ducats, and to surrender Cyprus to secure it. The dis- 
covery of this piece of double-dealing—unesampled 
in the pages of medirval his‘ory. rich as they are 
in instances of political treechery—broke up the Holy 
League, which ha.! Leen fermed to drive the Molam- 
medun power out cf South-East Europe, es Ferdinand 
and Neatly had expelled the Moors fron Spain. Com- 
mercial grecd was ut the bottom of the Venetian 
jerfidy, and en excellent orportunity of settling a 
probicm that has vexed suceceding ages down to our 
day was thereby Icst, for the sequel was such as to 
justify Voltaire’s sarcastic remark that one might 
imagine Lepanto to have been a Turkieh victory. ‘The 
seizure of Silesia by Frederic II. whie_he was profess. 
ing the greatest friendship for Maria Thereea makes 2 
gcod reccnd to this piece of international perfidy. 


4618. Which European Naticn Gained in the End Most 
Benefit from the Crusadcs? 


It is not easy to determine such a complex problem 
with certainty. Venice, it is true, gained envrmous 
commerci:] and political advantages. Acting as carriers 
for the Crusading expeditions, Venetians acquired a 

reat part of the wealth of Europe, and they obtained a 
‘coting in the East, by which they were able to enlarge 
their commerce in that direction. But they were already 
wealthy and powerful, and the Crusades merely increased 
their greatncss. In the ultimate result, it is protable 


| that Austria was the chief gainer. It is estimated by a 


high autLority that the Crusades arrested the tide of 
Mohammedan conquest towards the West for at least 
four centuries. Constantinople was rot taken by the 
Turks till 1453. They then annexed the Balkars, and 
begun to piess bard upcn the Austrian empire. 
Vicpna was mcre then cnce in danger, and it was not 
till after a prolonged and desrerate resistance that the 
Mohammedans were D lermeritr excluded. This 
success was due to the decay which was already begin- 
ning {o affect the Turkish Empire, and it is nearly 
certain that, but for the Crusaces, Southern Germany 
and Hungary would have succumbed to Mohammedan. 
ism ages before. The preservation of tke religion and 
indey endence of Austria was clearly a greater benefit to 
Ld than the extension of her trade and influence was to 
enice. ; 


4620. Have British Warships ever been Emp'oyed as 
Food Transports for a Starving People? 


This wus the case dering the couse of the Irish 
fumine of 1846-7, due to the failure of the potito crop. 
Fever and dysentry, produced by cold and want of food, 
became ey idemic, and cut off their victims by hundreds. 
It quickly became evident that the interposition of the 
Government was required if the peasumtry were to be 
saved fiom starvation, The commissariat which was 
immediately set to work ransacked the whole world for 
supplies. Immense quantities of corn were purchased 
and imported, aud the Admiralty Mills at Deptford, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and even Malta, as well as others 
hired for ihe occas:cn, were continually employed in the 
griudirg into meal of the corm thus bought. Depots 
were estublishcd all round the cca:t, and to these 
several war-hips were attached to act as store ships, 
whilst the Jargest war steamers available were 
approprixted for the conveyance of the meal fiom the 
mulls to the several pcints of distribution. Cther 
government ships, too, amongst which was the 
Admiraity yacht, were employel in making the 
necessary transfers between the depots, and in the 
conveyance of other supplies which the Relief Com- 
mittecs, of which vnder the superintendence of 
ue easel 1,097 were established, had pro- 
vided. 


IEEE 


QUESTIONS. 


——— 


#41, Which is the earticst letter from one individual t> another of 
whi-h there isany record ? 

4662, 1s love of the fine arts a sign of national vizonr ? 

ut. Which Act of Parliament has Leen longest ix force ? 

46t+. What is the French “ Covrtof Caseation,” atout which so much 
has been heard litely ? 

4615. Which historical period was uncubted'y the happicst for man- 


kind? 
4643. Which countrics profited most from British supervision in the 
Jast tacnty years? 
4647. Did any king ever gain h's crown throuzh a game of chess? 
iS. Is ther. any nation in Europe with which this coun‘ry has 
ee Lick to the mncet temarkslie tastes 
4649, Whic e mest rem kable ce of volcanic 
det wren distant places? gain 
4650, Which is the best instance in Nature of the biter being bitten ? 


CONDITIONS. 


ns 
ly to each question, and skall ray at pha poll 
@ column for an matter yrinted. The seme Tr hder Seed coe 


Aunt (laboriously darning her nephew's pair of 
socks): “ Well Jack, I really think that one of these 
days prize-fighting will Le abolished. I see that in one 
of the latest encounters they used two-ounce gloves 
instead of those great cruel things.” 

— 


“ WELL,” said a lawyer, as he entered his condemned 
client's cell, “ good news at last.” 

“A reprieve?” cagerly exclaimed the prisoner. 

“No, not a reprieve; but your uncle has died and 
left you £500, and now you can meet your fute with 
the satisfying feeling that the noble efforts of your 
lawyer on your behalf will not go unrewarded.” 

—- 

CustomER (to jeweller): “ Here’s the clock I bought 
of you the other day. It's of no earthly use to me, for 
it i fully fifteen minutes an hour.” 

eweller (examining the clock): ‘* My dear sir, Ibeg a 
thousand pardons. This is one of our patent antici- 
patory bag (noes made exclusively fer our billiard- 
table and livery-stable trade. Excuso the mistake. 
Anything you may select in the line of our ordinary 
clocks we will exchange with pleasure.” 
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ON MENDING THINGS. To My Queen. RACEHORSES THAT WIN 
Aw Apricue oF Inrerest To Bacugrons. | But’ne macee wif ftigade 1a prose couldn't rua to verse 


Way cannot men mend anything except with ao 
A simple conundrum surely, and yet no 
explanation suggests itself. If all men were extrava- 
gant, or clumsy or impatient, the matter would be intelli- 


hammer P 


gible ; but the mujority are none of those three things. 


They like mended-up things, preferring them to 
they can handle delicate 
and 
they have a hundred times a woman's patience. 
But when it comes to patching up anything 
ieces, cr 
which has got torn or lost, a button or anything, men 
are physically incapable of taking hold of the matter 

Pale it up, as they are of seeing their back-hair in 


new ones generally ; 
articles with as 


much skill as a woman, 
which has broken, or which has come to 


and 
a mirror, which any woman can do without effort. 


The easiest kind of mending is, of course, with pins. 
There is no reason why men should not get along pretty 
well with pins, except that you can’t pin anything up 
unless you hold the pins you are not using in your 
mouth. If you could have them on the table near you, 
ou put them on the 
all right, but if you have got 


or if they would stop where 
mantelshelf, it would 
any job to do with pins you have either to hold them in 
your mouth or they'll disappear moro quickly than you 
can shake a stick at them. Now, the cleverest men, 
men with big thinking brains, are in the habit of saying 
things when they are mending, and no man can say 
things with pins in his mouth without swallowing them. 
This puts him out of business so far as pins are 
concerned. 

Instead of pins you can, of course, use string. Under 
ordinary circumstances men wou'd be pretty good at 
handling striny, but here comes in the 
Interference. No unmarried man can keep string 


about him. Perhaps he takes the idea from women 
basket, but he can't keep it full 
without putting a chain and padlock on, and in that case 


and starts a strin: 


the key gets lost at the same time that his braces 
break. 


Besides, most things that a man wants to mend won't 


mend with string. Broken buttonholes for instance. 


You must have needles and thread for this kind of 
thing, because sealing wax, which holds for a short 


time, gets dry and breaks. 


Here we are brought face to face with the real pro- 
blem. Why should this law of Interference act agaixst 


men using needle and thread? It is possible that it is 


intended for the preservation of married women and 


Jandladies. If a man could put buttons on his gloves, 


and darn socks, and mend the holes in his coat pockets, he 
might try to get along without marrying and without 


to a boarding-b 


-house. 
ar! take a badbaor by himself, and if the tag of his 


overcoat breaks at the beginning of winter he exists in 


a state of misery until the summer comes round. When 


he first hangs his coat up and sees it drop suddenly to 
the floor he does not realise the extent of the mischief. 
He puts the coat ovor a chair, and says to himself he 
m t it mended. ; . 

Next morning he puts on his coat as usual and goes 
down to the office, steps up to the ccat-rack, and 
suddenly discovers that he can’t hang it. That puts 
him in an astounding predicament. The chairs in an 
office are wanted for sitting on, and you can’t use them 
for coats and hats. Of course he can fold the coat up 
and rest it on the top of his desk, but in about four 
minutes’ time the thing starts slipping and brings down 
more papers and books and things with it than you can 
count in a life-time. 

Finally he throws it into a corner, where he bas to 
keep his eyc on it all the time unless one of the office 
boys should think it was meant as old clothes, and 
gather it up and go off with it. The same trouble 
recura when he goes out to a restaurant to lunch. All 
he has to do is to take the thing ond sit on it, and 
anyone who can eat lunch that way, and not wish he 
had a wife or a landlady, is without a soul. 

A man has got a right to get pretty angry when he 
thinks that all he wants to straighten everything out is 
a piece of lining or braid or eomething sewn across the 
inside of the coat collar. A woman would have fixed 
it faster than a horse slips, but 4 man can't. 

I am not saying that a man can’t mend things out of 
doors. Take a man with a cricket bat ora broken whi 
or a smashed-up bicycle, and everything is steaightes 
up, while a woman would still be looking for the step- 
ladder. It wouldn't matter to her that she can't use a 
step-ladder mending cricket-bats. It’s her idea of doing 
anything, and she’s got to have it. 

Almost any man can take the works out of the 
dining-room clock and pull the tags off his pyjamas to 
hitch up the bedroom curtains with, but when it comes 
to putting them back again you find ninety-nine times 
peg of a hundred he can’t do it any more than he can 
count the things that come back from the laurdry. 

What with paper-clips and the sticky paper from 
stamps, man do-s his best mending things, and he might 
do better if, when the buckle comes off the strap at the 
back of his waistcoat, he'd stop to think to take the 
waistcoat off before trying to mend it. But he won't. 
He knows that a woman can fix up the back of her 
bodice without undressing, and he thinks he has got as 
much right to mend things that way as a woman. 


law of Natural 


he means well.—8d.) 


WHENEVER she comes, I am ready to kiss the ground 
she walks on, 

Be she large, or small, cr middling ; 

Be she blonde, brunctte, black-eyed, blue-eyed, grey- 


eyed, 

Red-haired, yellow-haired, brown-haired, any-haired, 
done up, braided, or down her back ; 

Be her nose Grecian, or Roman, African, or otherwise ; 

Be she rich or poor or indolent ; 

Daughter of banker, butcher, farmer, farrier, jeweller, 

Hearse or tramdriver, forger, lawyer, thief, or rag- 
picker. 


Whenever we meet, I shall know her, wherever the 
place of our meeting, 

Palace, log-hut, or ordinary brick residence, 

"Bus, steam-tram, ferry-bout, oyster shop, train or 
sweet-shop ; 

At house-warming, wedding, christening, funeral, or other 
places, too numerous to mention. 


Once found, I'll be willing to serve her till I wear my- 
self to a skeleton; 

Like galley-slave, plantation nigger, cooley, cash-boy, 
maid-of-all-work, 

To serve her as a boot black or maker, watchman, 
groom, footman, butler, 

Undertaker, hair-dreseer, corsct-maker, dentist, lady's 
maid, or what not. 

ee oo 


How Would Sal Look ? 

Some time ago a young Glasgow man got married 
and started for Aveectons with his oung wife. His 
father bade him good-bye, and gave tin the parental 
blessing. 

“ My son,” said the aged sire, shaking with emotion, 
etc., “remember these words, if you never see me again. 
Nos go intoa place were you would not take your 
wife. 

One day the old man cros:ed the Atlantic to visit 
them. He proposed a bear hunt, and they were fortun- 
ate enough to track a grizzly in his lair among some 
of the boulders in the chaparral. As the two 
ape the bear rcused up and sent forth a howl 
of defiance which shook the trees. 

“@o in there and kill him,” said the oid man 
excitedly. 

“Count me out,” said the son. 

“ Have I crossed the seas and come to America to 
find wy son a coward? ” shouted the father, brandish- 
ing his gun. 

“I recollect your advice when I left Glasgow,” was 
the reply. ‘“ Didn't you tell me never to go where I 
couldn't take my wife? Now, how would look in 
there with that bear ?” 

The old man clasped his dutiful son to his bosom, and, 
as the bear issued forth, exclaimed : 

“Speaking of Sally, let us hasten home; our 
prolonged absence might cause her needless alarm.” 

In about fifteen minutes they had reached the door, 
“ old man a little ahead, and the distance was four 
miles. 

ee ee 


Netty: “I don’t see how getting one’s feet wet 
causes toothache.” 

Jack: “You don't? If you had ever had a tooth 
pulled you would know that the roots run down to your 
toes.” 


— 1 


Mistress: “ How is it, Mary, that whenever I enter 
the kitchen I always find a man there ?” 

Mary : “I don't know, ma’am, indeed, unless it be them 
there soft shoes ye wears, that don’t make no noise!” 
z eee 2 ree 

“What's the matter over there?” asked the 
kangaroo. 

“Don’t you see?” lnughed the hyena. “The man's 
dealing out rations, and the tiger wants the lion’s 
share.” 

———o—_—_ 

A CELEBRATED Parisian dandy was ordered by his 
physicians to follow a course of pesrbathing at Dieppe. 
Arriving at that delightful bathing town he ordered a 
machine and attendant, and went boldly into the water. 
He pinged in bravely, but in an instant after came up 


puffing and blowing. 
“Francis,” said he, “the sea smells detestably ; it will 


poison me. Throw a little eau de Cologne into the 
water, or I shall be suffocated.” 


ee ge 
A NEW carman was engaged at a coal yard and he 
went off to deliver his first load. He fuiled to return 
and a search was thereupon instituted. 
The missing man was found at the house where he 
had put the coal in the cellar and had taken up his 
quarters in the kitchen. The cook said she could not 
get him to leave, and the carman was asked what he 
meant by such conduct. 
“Why,” he roles “TI thought I was sold with the 
coal—I was weighed with it.” 


FOR WINNING’S SAKE. 


NotaBLe INSTANCES OF ANIMALS THAT REALLY 
Try TO CoME IN First. 


A question which must have occurred to many 
people, whether with sporting proclivities or not, is: Do 
racehoracs take an intelligent interest in their work; do 
they, in fact, derive any personal satisfaction from win- 
ning? As applicable to a good many thorough|reds at 
least, the answer must be decidedly in the attirmative. 
A defeated horse, especially one with a recent sejuence 
of wins to its credit, has frequently been observed to 
return to the paddock wearing quite a hang-dey ap- 
pearance, in marked contrast to the same animal's 
attitude after a victory. 

Very often a horse's intalligence in this direction is 
tapped through the medium of the corn-lag. Naturally 
not too well fed some time prior to a race, past experi- 
ence, if not instinct, tells him that after the trying run 
is over there will be pabulum waiting for him in no nig- 
gardly quantity; and he is often in such haste to get 
the interven‘ng business over that he runs as if for his life. 

Illustrative of this equine trait, a well-known baronet 
owned a racehorse, which periodically incurred fc rmid- 
able bills in bets and_ training expenses; but whenever 
the animal 1an at the home meeting these liabilities 
were sure to be wiped out. So striking was the f. rm 
displayed on one cceasion on the local racecourse, that 
the stewards of the meeting felt the disparity could not 
be winked at. and sought an interview with the owner. 
The explanation, however, at once negatived any pre- 
sumption of foul play. Jt was simply that the finishing 
post on the hon:e course stood at a short distance from 
and in a direct line with the baronet’s stab'e—an in- 
ducement to run “ail out,” which the horse could not 
resist. But this is a mean order of horzey intelligence 
when compared with cther examples. 

Trainers and jockeys can relate some remarkable 
instances of their charges’ human-like ezgerness. One 
game old warrior—race horses of six and over are usually 
old warriors—well known to the sporting world as 
Worcester, evinced a very marked disiike to be headed 
by en opponent once racing Legan in earnest. In a 
certain richly-endowe.l event in which this Worcester 
was a runner, an opposing borce fetched his rider in to 
victory minus half a bcot. 

It seems that coming up tho straight. with only a 
furlong to go, the two urinals mentioned found them- 
selves racing neck to neck many yards in front of their 
“field.” Suddenly it dawned on the aforesaid warrior, 
who was carrying top weight, that lis most strennona 
efforts, far from taking him in front, only eaw him 
losing ground to the enemy inch by inch. 

With a cespairing yaw he gripped the boot of his 
rival's jockey, hoping to retard their trinmplant pro- 
gress; but the koot giving way, Worcester finished 
second. The same animal in a subsequent race passed 
the judge slightly cecond, savaging the leading horse at 
every stride. When he did win, however—and he cap- 
tured many an important event—he gave very eloquent 
indicatiors of satisfaction. 

Some time ago a beautifully-bred horse, which had 
been backed to win a big stake, was surreptitiously 
dosed when in the paddock with poisoned carrota at the 
instigation of some party deeply interested in his defeat. 
At the starting-post the poor animal's peculiar 
behaviour caused his rider considerable anxiety. Twice 
in the actual race he staggered. only to recover himsslf 
next instant with a vag do Se 88 Well in the rear as 
the fateful rails were reached, he forged ahead in a wa 
that electrified all behotdera, and he~overhauled all 
rivals one after another except the actual leader, whose 

uarters he had just reached, when he drew up with a 
jerk and fell dead. 

Few men or women who have watched racing on the 
Turf day after day will gainsay the almo-t frante 
endeavours of some horses to vanquish their opponents. 
Anima!s ridden without whip or spurs seize their bit at 


-| a coaxing word from their rider, and dash ahead in irre- 


sistible fashion. The same horses, perhaps, if forced 
abead from the start with the barbarous penetratin 
heel dig, will sulk and curl up in telescopic manner, an 
absolutely decline to race. 

This admirable trait in the racehorse is still more 
marked in races over a country where fences or burdles 
have to be negotiated. In a recent Grand National a 
goodly proportion of the contestants—as is usual in that 
great race—found theimeelves riderless before two of the 
four and a half miles had been traversed. One or two 
of the unpiloted horses remained passive in the 
expectation probably of being remounted, as many moro 
emigrated across country on their own account, but it 
was noticed by those of the immense assemblage who 
were in a position to see, that three of the steeds who 
had dissolved partnership with their jockeys set off after 
their more fortunate fellows, following the corre:t course 
with remarkable precision, though two of them very 
wisely rounded the fences instead of jumping. 

The other, a heavily-backed runrer, took every jump 
faultlessly, and quickly outpacing his comrades in mis- 


fortune, swept like a shot through the ruck of braten 
horses, then past the middle division and finally headed 
all rivals as the finishing post was reached, where he 
drew up. 


Even if yo:s do not care for exciting stories and love tales, that is no reason why you should not buy a copy of — 
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PEOPLE YOU MIGHT ENVY. 


THE OUTLANDERS 
OF THE WORLD. 


How DIFFERENT Nations TREAT THE STRANGERS 
WITHIN THEIR GATES. 


Now that our long-standing dispute with the Transvaal 
has resolved itself into the definite issue as to when and 
how British subjects shall and shall not become 
naturalised in the South African Republic, and so have 
a voice in the Government under which they live, the 
laws of other nations on the point become important. 
P.W. has been carefully inquiring into these, and the 
result, besides being very intcresting, should help one 
to form a decision on what is emphatically the question 
of the hour. 

It has always been the ‘policy of wise States, and 
especially of those connected with commerce. to open 
wide the door for the reception and naturalisation of 
foreigners, and so far as the former is concerned Great 
Britain has always led the way. But there are none 
the less some very striking differences in the laws of 
nations as affecting the strangers within their gates. 
and these are briefly enumerated below. 

Great Bzitain, for instance, differs materially from 
Continental nations in the opportunities she offers 
foreigners resident in this country to “ naturalise ”"— 
that is to say, to become, for the time being, ut an 
rate, British subjects, end on an absolute equa ‘ity with 
the “nutural born subject.” 

Our roles are very simple in the matter. Any 
foreigner who has been a resident in the United 
Kingdom for five years, and intends to go on living here, 
has only to apply to the Home Office giving full 
particulars of his birth, meims of subsistence, and 
stating his intention to reside in the United Kingdom, 
for a certificate of naturalisation to be supplicd him. 
Then all he has to do is totake the oath of ailey inne to 
HM. Queen Victoria, her heirs and successors. This 
done, and the certificate registered at the Home Office, 
and he is as much a Briton as if he had been born here. 

Of course, the Home Office has power to refuse even 
the certificate, and that without giving any reason at all. 
We may tuke it, however, that there generally is a good 
one for doing £o. 

The main object a foreigner, or “alien,” has in getting 
nationalised is to secure the vote. Otherwise, and so 
far as property is concerned, he is, by an Act passed in 
1871, allowed to “ take, acquire and dispose of property 
in all respects like an English subject,” sat has, of 
course, an equal amount of protecticn from the law—a 
notable difference, it may be said, between ourselves and 
the Rand. 

But there are, besides, differences with other nations. 
In Austria, for instance, a stranger may acquire rights 
of naturalisation by being employ as a public 
functionary. But as it is only a very few foreigners 
who hold public positions, this is a small factor in the 
situation. And even if one served in the Austrian 
army, one is not granted the rights of citizenship. The 
authorities only have the power of granting naturalisa- 
tion certificates to individuals who have been conducting 
a profession in the country for ten years. So that in 
this anti-democratic land, foreigners are absolutely 
debarred from saa aioe 

Germany is certainly better in this respect. There 
one need only be nominated, not appointed, toany public 
office to become a citizen. and though certain exceptions 
are made asto Jews, still the authorities are empowered 
to naturalise any stranger who can satisfy them as to his 
being reasonably well-conducted, and having a means of 
livelihood. ° 

Both Austria and Germany are alike in one bad 
respect, however. No German or Austrian may leave 
his country without permission, and even if that is given 
they forfcit—theoretically, at least—their citizenship. 

Some nations are very jealous of taking a man back 
once he has, by naturalising, ceased to be a citizen of 
the land of his birth. France, in this respect, has 

rhaps the wisest rule. A Frenchman ceases to be a 
Gens man if he accepts office under a foreign govern- 
ment without permission, or even if he establishes him- 
self abroad for a lengthy period. But he can again be 
a citizen of his own country by renouncing the land of 
his adoption and applying to be reinstated. 

hie, on the whole, is the most intricate phase of the 
naturalisation question, and, despite the fact that there 
is a considerable body of international law on the 
subject, disagreements between States frequently 
occur, and have sometimes assumed serious dimensions. 
It has also cropped up in the Transvaul controversy. 

Up to very recent years we did not allow an English- 
man who renounced the Crown (i.e. had naturalised 
in another country), to become again a British subject ; 
and even now, it should be noted, once he has 
repudiated his nationality he ceases, for the time being, 
to be under British protection, or of any more concern 
to us than a Pole or Spaniard. 

This fact so important because of the difference in 
Sir Alfred Milner’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s view of the 
question. Sir Alfred Milner, it will be remembered, 
wrote in his now famous dispatch: Ponlgese avon 
but the only effective way of hel: our subjects i 


ping is 
to help them to cease to be our subjects.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain bad ve 


could on 


adoption to give him up. 


A hot dispute, which at one time becume so serious a8 
to reurly end in war, ensued, but in the end Britzin 
gave way, and it may be said that America’s was 
leg uly tie sounder view. 


so excellent a standpoint. They gave the President 
power to act on behalf of any naturalised American 
citizen who was being “ maltreated’ in any part of the 
world, and according to the resolution then passed, the 
President con!d (1) break of all commercial relations 
with the country so maltreating him ; (2), or imprison 
any of that country’s subjects in the States. 
to say, the resolution has never Leen acted upon. 


laws. Anyone may become a subject of the Tsar by 
taking the oath of allegi:nce to him, and this he can, if 
he choses, renounze at pleasure. 
born Russian subjects, the law is terribly strict, and the 
Tair can call any of these back to Russia at any moment 
le chescs, an‘1 compel them to live there. 


advanced womei—is that the wife always takes her 
husband's nationality, even if he alters it balf-a-dozen 
times. 


possible that they should look alike.” 


expreased the view that Englishmen could 


naturalise elsewhere without losing their naticnality. 
A careful and exhaustive study of the international law 
on the point, however, does not confirm but rather con- 
tradicts this. 

In one way, indeed, Sir Alfred's admission changes 
the whole situation. At present we interfere because 
the Outlanders, or some of them, are subjects of the 
Queen; but the moment they cease to be that, our 
locus standi is gone. It is, therefore, to President 
Kriiger’s interest to grant facilities for naturalisation, 
and no doubt to some extent accounts for his doing so. 

Another curious phase of the naturalisation question, 
as it affects ourse'ves, is that if a man _naturalises here 
without permission of his own country, and if that 
country has nota treaty with us on the question, he 
leaving Great Britain be claimed according to 
international law. He could even be called on to 

erform military service for bis native state, who, 

owever, could not, of course, compel the country of his 


This very point once led to a series of sharp disputes 
between Great Britain and the United States. Some of 
their naturalized citizens were “ wanted ” by our Govern- 
ment, who songht ard found them in American waters. 


in another respect. however, Congress took not quite 


Needless 


Russia, by-the-way, has very funny naturalisation 


But with natural 


Anctlier funny point—and one scarcely liked by 


—— + $< —__- 
The Man Who is Always Correct. 


“Tr looks like rain.” 

“T beg your pardon ?” 

“T say it looks like rain.” 

“ What does ?” 

“The—the weather.” 

“The weather, my dear sir, is a condition. Rain is 
water in the act of falling from the clouds. It is im- 


“What I meant was that the sky looked like rain.” 

“ Equaly impossibie. The sky is tke blue vault above 
us—tlie seeming arch or dome that we mistakenly call 
the heavens. It does not resemble falling water in the 
least.” 

“ Well, then, if you are so thunderingly particular, it 
looks as if it world rain.” 

“ As if what would rain? ” 

“he wentler, of course.” 

“The weather, as before stated, being a condition, 
cannot rain.” 

“The clouds then, bother you!” 

“ Ab, here itcomes! And I have taken so much time 
in talking to you that I shall get wet to the skin before 
I can reach yonder tramear. Good day.” 

(Calling after him): “I may not know as much about 
it as you do, but I’ve got sens2 enough to come in out 
of it, and you haven't.” 


——_s 3-2 —___- 


“ BELIEVE me, sir,” remarked Boothin Barret, “a 
man should enter heart and soul into his chosen 
vocation; now, the moment I step out on the stage I at 
once lose sight of the audience.” 

“SoP” put in Cynicus. “I had no idea they got out of 
the house so quickly.” 


=? fe 


THe Vicar: “ Andso you are always glad to have 
me call, areyouP Well, lam glad of that. It pleases 
me to know that I am liked by the dear little boys.” 

Johnny: “ ‘Taint cause I like you, but ma always has 
jelly on the table when you're here, and she dassent do 
any more than wink when I ast for three helpin’s.” 


——= fe 


“ Pernaps it is best after all,” remarked the rejected 
suitor as he lingered in the hall. “A man of twenty- 
five would soon tire of a wife who hovered round the 
a mark.” 

“Why, Mr. Ardent,” said the woman in the case, 
“how very ungallant of you to insinuate that I am 


a -two.” 

“Well, perhaps you are not,” he lied, “but it 
certainly k me that you were somewhere near the 
freezing point.” 


policy ever effected. 


holds a 
with fresh tolacco every time, even though he has had 
only a few whiffs. 


rather striking combination ; 
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holds the largest life assurance 
t is for £1,200,000. 
Mr. G. R. Sms gets thrcugh such an enormous 


THE Earl of Dudley. 


quantity of work that his frends call him a literary 
steam-engine. 


Prince FERDINAND OF BuicagiA has a Scotch 


terri-r, of which he is very fond. He scarcety ever 
travels without it. 


CoLONEL SAUNDERSON, the well-known Irish M-P., 


is proud of the fact that he rode tke first bicycle ever 
introduced into Ireland. 


Queen Victoria is the oldest official of the Church. 


For more than sixty yews she has he'd the rank of 
Prebendary of St. David's Cathedral. 


THE Duke of Portland has a blotting book with a 


solid silver cover, on which are engraved the names of 
his hoses that have won races, and the names of those 
races. 


THE Duchess of Westm‘nster is fond of the game of 


cricket, and has taken part in several games between 
elevens of ladies played in the grounds of her seat in 
Cheshire. 


THE Shah of Persia smokes tobacco in a pipe that 
ee of the weed. The pipe must be filled 


Mr. A. J. BAtFour does most of his letter writing 


during the sittings of the House of Commons, and does 
it with a stylographic pen which has been his constant 
companion for years. 


Tue engagement ring of the Princess of Wales is set 


with six different stones. the initial letters of which 
form the name “Bertie,” the pet name of the Prince 
among his own family and friends. 


Tue King of Spain is not the only boy king. He 


shares this distinction with the, Maharajah of Nepaul, 
a n:ere lad who is at the head of two millions of people 
and commander of a standing army of f:ft2en thousand 


men. 
THE President of the United States reccives his 
salary in monthly instalments. About the 26th of each 


month the Treasury sends to the White House a cheque 
for 4.160 dollars (£83U) payable to the order of William 


McKinley. 

“Master of the Rolls and amateur conjurer” is a 
et Sir Nathaniel Lindley 
is a conjurer of no mean order, and has occasionally 
given an exhibition of his skill on the platform for 


charitable purposes. 


THERE is just a chance that the Duke of Norfolk 


mzy one day be able to say “ My cousin the Pope.” He 
has a cousin—a Howard—who is a Cardinal in Rome, 
and it is by no means improbable that he may one day 
cceupy the great position. 


Mr. Jonn Morzey is a great lover of animals. He 


always has a p2t dog sitting on his lup when he is 
writing in his study; and when he used to live in a 
house at the top of a hill he invariably alighted from 
his carriage at a certain point in order to relieve the 
horse. 


THe eldest sons of peers have the disadvantage of 


being obliged to chanze their signatures on succeeding 


to the title, but the Earl of Ancaster bears off the palm 
in this respect. “Ancaster” is his fourth style of 
signature, owing to his having succeeded at various 
times to three titte3. 

Tur Prince of Wales has a great liking for an old 
brown “ bowler” hat, which has been in use for years. 
It has been renovated many times, and has long since 
earned honourable retirement, but the Prince still clings 
toit. The hat has figured in nuwerous photographs, 
and is a familiar object at certain race mectings. 

Wnuen the Queen of Roumania makes a stay at the 
sencide she delights to sit on a camp-stool in the middle 
of the sands, gather around her all the children, and 
tell them fairy {a'es of her own composition. Most of 
the fairy tales of Carmen Sylva have received the appro- 
bation of a large circle of children before publication. 


Apwieat Str Harry Keprret—the Father of the 
British Navy—was so delicate as an infant that when 
only three weeks old he was about to be buried for dea‘, 
and was only rescued from so untimely a fate by his 
nurse, who at the last moment observed a vestige of life 
in him. He is now ninety years of age and in vigorous 
health. 

Dr. SamvueL Surzes, the veteran author of “Sclf 
Help,” says that he started life as a doctor ina small 
Scotch town, but as there were eight other medicos he 

ve it up and took to journalism, He afterwards 

came epic My a railway company, in which 
capacity he met the Stephensons. His first book was a 
life of George Stephenson. 


Herr Krupp remains at the head of his great 
business simply because he feels that he is obliged to. 
One day he received a letter containing a threat to 
burn down his factories; he fancied that it came from 
one of the men, 8o he called them together, read the 
letter, and said that he would nct rebuild, as he was rich 
Sonesta without work, and would be glad of a 
resi 


—SHORT STORIES for your wife, children, your sister or somebody else’s sister. 
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shaded 
acontinent which 
existing during a still carlier 


So many and conflicting are the accounts of the lost 
Atlantis that the idea of such a continent has often 
been treated as little more than a joke of Plato. Even 
in his own account, which he relates in the form of a 
conversation he obtained at third hand from a pricst 
of Egypt, who gave it to Solon the Wise, the cetails, 
although precise enough, are extremely confusing. 

At one time, Atlantis is described as a small horse- 
shoe-shaped island off the West Coast of Africa, and at 
another as an immense continent ing an enor- 
mous floating trade and a marvellous system of canals 
hundreds of miles in length, which made communication 
with the interior a matter of eaee. 

The reason of this di cy, however, is plain, since 
it is expressly stated that there were many changes in 
the continent which at first stretched from Iceland to 
Brazil, and from Peru to Africa. Huge cataclysms 
broke up the continent from time to time, until Atlantis 
dwin down to a mere island opposite Gibraltar, 
which was fast disappearing beneath the sea as the rest 
had done years before. 

Even the Romans and the Phenicians had knowledge 
of this island opposite the Pillars of Hercules, and it 
was greatly dreaded by the old-time navigators. In 
fact, the = of its terrible dangers which the Pheni- 
cians spread abroad, even after fy had aloe dis- 
appeared, effectually put a stop to any competition on 
the part of the other traders of the Mediterranean 
nations, and for this reason Britain remained so long 
undiscovered, since the land journey before the conquest 
of Gaul by Cesar was almost an impossibility. 

Now, the sole remaining relics of this once great con- 
tinent in the Atlantic an are a few small islands, 
such as Bermuda, Azores, Madeira, the Canaries, and 
the Cape Verdes, and there is every reason to think 
that, these in their turn are slowly sinking. 

Some portions of America such as Peru, Mexico, and 
the smth easier part of the States, also belonged with- 
out doubt, to this continent, and many relics are left of 
the ancient civilisation in proof of the fact. The simi- 


posse 
continent 


larity in the Mexican and E ruins and hiero- 
glyphics are thus explained, since there was uninter- 
ru communication between the two countries. 
Indeed, as Plato says. the Egyptians claimed that they 


came from the West, and, like almost all other nations, 
they possessed traditions of a flood that destroyed the 
earth. This flood roints to the destruction of the lost 
Atlantis by the tremendous catastrophes which caused 
it to sink m the ocean to which it transferred its name. 
2 pyri for astronomical purprne pecan 
the pyramids for astronomi , NO! 
whic | wan the observation of the vens with the idea 
of foretelling floods; not the annual overflowings of the 


Nile nor any ordi since the latter are prac- 
tically unknown in t, but e i disturb- 
ances such as that w turned them out of their 
Atlantic home. Th: manner of this prediction of floods 


is not now known, but that the Atlanteans knew more 
about astronomy than we with all our modern appliances 
are ever likely to know seems certain. 


This alone is proved by the marvellous accuracy of the There is certain! 


mid buildings with to the relative position 
ios ieevonly tation "The ‘Atlonteans are described 
and great power, for the Greek 
contain many accounts of the inroads of the 

ts of Plato's Island into the countries around 


possessed y 

bably knew how to temper bronze like steel, for they 
probly etallargy as well as in seamanship 
But the Atianteans had also traditions of a still 
earlier continent than their own,which existed long before 

traditions er ereried Besides: thars wet di 
are are indu- 
bitable proofs that such a continent stretched (as indi- 


like “The Adventures of 
uo entitied “A Lost 


thousands of years before Atiantis became civiliscd, while the dotted portion represents a 


LOST—_F'OUR CONTINENTS!) 


4 ce v ° 


Ny 


i 
att i 
. 


parmon=eny indicates where the fost cont'n:nt of Atlantis once existed. That shaded vertically shows the 


cated by the perpendicular shading in the map) from 
Easter Island in the Pacific, with its peculiar statues, 
across to Ceylon and Madagascar, finally merging into the 
land which afterwards became Atalantis. 

This contincnt has been given the name of Lemuria, 
from the belief that the lemuridae class of animals are a 
relic ofitsfauna. The Australian aboriginesarealso prob- 
ably the lust decadent remnants of its inbabitants. The 
traditions of the East declare that this lund, which of 
course is more vaguely defined than Atlantis itself, was 
destroyed not by water but by fire—by volcanic 
cataclysms, to which the Kiakatoa eruption is but a 
circumstance. The peculiar thin-lipped statues on 
Easter Island are supposed to be accurate portraits of 
Lemurians made by themselves, and are, perhaps, the 
only relics we have of their handiwork upon which to 
build an idea of their civilisation. 

It seems strange that these should be preserved in 
such a remote Pacific island, while no traces of 
Lemurian art remain elsewhere, but if the Eastern 
tradition is correct the wonder is that even they remain. 
For the account is oP oe enough in declaring that 
Easter Island sank with the rest of the continent, as 
did all the other islands of the Pacific, but that in a 
vqleanic reaction they afterwards arose from the sea, 
and only these statues remained unharmed in the general 
destruction. 

The same Eastern records also point to the existence 
of two still earlier continents—one embracing the far 
north (dotted in the map), when mammoths and masto- 
dons and elephants dwelt there amid the semi-tropical 
vegetation of the Eocene period, the other actually at the 
North Pole itself. But when these existed there was no 
Africa, America, or Europe as we know them. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to say what existed and what did not. 
Yet we know from geological deductions that the whole 
of Europe was once far belowthe sea, as is evidenced by 
the shells and marine fossils on the highest Alps, and 
we cannot imagine the earth all water at one time. 

Again, it must be remembered that the North Pole 
has shifted its position at least three times since even 
the pyramids were built. 

So that it is impossible to say what is meant exactly 
by the tradition which says that the first Polar conti- 
nent, which contained the Garden of Eden, was never 
actually destroyed, but is merely hidden by ice until 
evolution brings it to lian again and restores its climate. 
The northern or second continent is said to have’ been 


destroyed by fire and by water. The same 
prophecy indicates further “worlds” or continents to 
come after the course of evolution has long buried 
Europe under the sea in its turn, as Atlantis and 
Lemuria have been buried ages before. 

It is a well-known fact that the earth is never still. 


i bility. 
i to do more than 


Kettle” you 


t new 
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True, But Not Pleasant. 


Carino, the French “Mrs. Partington,” does not 
amuse so much by the confusion of his words as by the 
quaintness and unintended plainness of his remarks. 
He entered the service of a well-known doctor, who, 
after Calino had been buyiny hay for his horses for a 
while, made up his mind that the hay was worthless. 

“That is very peor hay that you have been buying,” 
the doctor complained. 

* But the horses eat it, sir,” said Culino. 

“No matter; it’s bad hay.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Calino respectfully. “I'll change it. 
I know you area much better judge of hay than the 
horses are!” 

One day the bell rang and Calino came in. 

“ A patient has arrived, sir,” he reported. 

“ An old patient or 2 new one?” asked the doctor. 

“New one, of course, sir,’ said Calino. “The old 
ones never come back !” 


——— to 


Promised Sight for the Blind. 


An extraordinary cperation has just been performed 
on the eyes of a blind girl. It involved the transfer of 
narts of a rubbit’s eyes to the blind sockets of the girl's. 

he operation has been pronounced a success, and it is 
believed that her sight will be restored. She had leex 
blind in one eye for fifteen years, and totally blind for 
six. 
The transference of the eye of an animal to the socket 
of a human being with the possibility of restoring 
sight has been one of tho many dreams of surgery. 
Such has been done many times, and the operation, so 
far as the actual transference goes, has been each time 
successful, and though the transplanted animal eye has 
grown into place, and the muscles united, yet none of 
the putients operated upon has been enabled to see. 
One thing has always been regarded in relation to this 
operation, panel yi that the unimal eye was a better 
substitute than the glass eye. 
Said a surgeon to P.W.: “The optic nerve of the. 
human being and that of the animal have hitherto 
refused to make practical connection. When it was 
decided to make the attempt in the present instance 
a number of physicians ant surgeons were asked for 
their opinion, and almost without exception all pro- 
nounced it useless, but admitted that the attempt 
could do no harm. 
“It was decided to operate on the eye that had been 
blind fifteen years. oth the girl and the animal 
were put under the influence of choloroform. The 
whole front of the diseased member was then removed, 
while the corresponding part from the rabbit's eye was 
substituted for the human portion cut out; the lid was 
then carefully ope over, and the eye bandaged so 
that there could be no motion of the lid and no light 
could penetrate to the wounded o . 
“At the end of a week a careful examination was 
made, when it was seen that to all appearances the 
eee portion of the eye had united, and the girl could 
istinguish light from dutk. 
“The operation proving so successful from the sur- 
geon’s point of view, it was then decided to operate on 
the second eye. That organ was in a much worse con- 
dition than the first one, and nearly the whole eye had 
to be removed and the rabbit's eye substituted. As yet 
no examination of the second eye has been made lest 
the healing process be interfered with, but I am greatly 
sanguine of success.” 


——-1>—__ 


“TATTENAMQUILIZTLI” is the word for “kiss” among 
the Aztecs in Mexico. Like the oyster, it probably 
tastes better than it looks. 


—-1=__. 


Mr. Hornsi.t: “ Do you know, darling, I could pick 
you out of a crowd of women just by your style.” 

Mrs. Hornbill: “I don't wonder, and me with this 
same old dress for the last two years.” 


— fe 
THe Lavy: “ You hereagain?” 
The Tramp: “ Yes, kind lady.” 


Well, I won'thelp youagain. I don't believe you'vo 
done a thing all the winter!” 
“Indeed I have, mum; I just done thirty days.” 
—_rto— 
eo a ye you Pere rrr be find Pci 
ing old?” inquired stric res. 
Sea trhas Woebttul oa ae ae 
“No, it doesn’t,” replied the latter; “when I get a 


little older I'm going on the stage.” 
Burusers: “I didn’t sleep very well last night.” 
Lambert : “‘ What was the matter? Indigestion?” 


Blimbers : “No; my wife was up in her cor- 

dence, and every time she wanted to show off by 

ing a word of more than one syllable, she had to 
waka mee up and find out how to spell ih.” 


serial 207 7 the same author, 


ee eee ae, ee ee a ee ee Se ee ee 
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SEASIDE RESORTS WHICH HAVE 
VANISHED. 


THe Piace You Are Srenpine Your Houipars 
AT MAY BE GONE IN A FEw YEARS, 


———t 


ALTHOUGH geologists delight in furnishing us with 
uncomfortable statistics as to the length of time 
required by Nature to wash, by the combined agency of 
wind, rain, and river, all the land known as Great 
Britain into the sea, the shortest computations fix a 
period so remote that we can afford to regard the pros- 
pect with equanimity. 

But there is another element at work intent on reduc- 
ing the size of our sea-girt isle. The attack of the 
ocean has already swallowed up many villages and 
towns, many of them being places frequented as health 
resorts in the holiday seasons. 

A Government surveyor assures P.W. that the sea 
has swallowed up a large slice of the town of Bam- 
borough, and that much of the Durham coast about 
West Hartlepool is doomed. 

Not so long ago Auburn Hartburn and Hyde were 
thriving Yorkshire villages; they are now represented 
on the maps by sandbanks which are covered by the sea 
at high tide. 

The coust of Norfolk presents a uliar appear- 
ance. Where there are cliffs to be battered like those at 
Hunstanton—which are being eaten away yard by yard 
—the sea, after gorging itself with plunder, deposits its 
cargo at portions of the coast where there are no 
obstacles. This must be eminently satisfactory to 
Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 

But what about New Cromer? We say New Cromer 
because Old Cromer, alas! is gone. Its successor 
popenly deems itself safe, but so did the old town. 

‘ore Scarborough came to be known as “Queen of 
the North,” Old Cromer was held in high esteem by the 
mtry of the eastern counties. When Yarmouth and 
westoft were mere fishing villages Cromer Senior was 
an extremely aristocratic resort, in fact so very 
exclusive that only persons of considerable means were 
¢ to stand the terrific charges of the lodging-house 
eepers. 

ere is an old pemphiet in the British Museum 
written by one of the Earle of Leicester, the Coke 
family, protesting dou against the infamous extortions 
practised by an inn at Old Cromer. The following 
shows that even the sea must have marked the 

old place out for destruction : 

**T love the dear old town; itis a sight to watch the 
roaring ocean sending its waves right up to the inn 
doors; but even if the place is threatened by the 
elements, that is no reason why mine host should 
charge me £1 a my for a bedroom and 2s. for a pint of 
ale. _ house is not safe, let him move it further 


Norfolk, according to another map, is minus three 
villages—Eccles, which is now only represented by a 
church steeple, Wi apwel and Bhinten-pratty villages 
all of them in their day. 

Shipden was one of the prettiest places on the East 
coast. An old county history describes it as follows: 
“It looks to the beholder like a scene from fairyland, 
bein g unlike any other spot in our island. The sea 
beach has e, and the sea at high water now washes 
right into ver wood, which in the last century was 
over two miles away. On a moonlight night the 
shadows thrown by the foliage on the heaving waters is 


7 pretty: ; . 

n the same history there is an account of a terrific 
storm which literally washed away Wimpwell. the sea, 
when it retired, leaving in the middle of the dismantled 
vi the hulls of a couple of vessels, which the 
old chronicler says came to grief by coming in contact 
with the village church. 

At the village of New Sheringham was once an inn 
which the owner had built 210 feet from the sea. 
ee twenty years the water was close to the inn 

oor 


A curious story is told of this inn. On the night 
when the inn was destroyed, the landlord had staying 
with him a gentleman who, never suspecting that his 
host was in league with one of the most desperate bands 
of smugglers and robbers on the East coast, impru- 
cosa, A very high as being eopected stat. het 

. A very ing night, 
The landlord and his friends determined that the sea 
should be pressed into the service of crime. So just 
before high water at midnight they removed a small 
embankment, which had hitherto protected the house, 
and then roused their victim who was fast nolo ts 
bed, and, after gagging him, locked him in the cellar, 
cleared out the contents of the house, and made off 


inland. 

But the daughter of the innkeeper, who, it seem: 
had conceived an affection for the unfortunate na, 
hurried back to the inn the moment her father had left 
the cottage in which he proposed she should pass the 
night, and released the prisoner just as the water was 
washing into the house. 


The inhabitants of Dunwich, in Suffolk, are a truly 
philosophic race. They have a grievance against Lie 
ublic 
Press. When the sea gets too close to Dunwich, the 


sea, but they do not confide their sorrow to the 


+ nhabitants move a little further inland, rebuilding their 
houses, churches, and public buildings with great 
equanimity. ae 

The future of Suffolk docs not seem promising; 
perhaps there will be no Suffolk at all in the years to 
come. Anyhow, it seems as if that Corton, Aldborough, 
Pakefield, and Bawkey are bound to disappear from 
the future maps of Suffolk. ; 

If the late Sir Charles Lycll had not pointed out the 
danger of selling for cement the stones which fell on the 
iieash and formed a natural breakwater, the town of 
Harwich by this time would have been an island. . 

No alarm need be experienced by Londoners, but it 
is well to know that the soft seaboard near the mouth 
of the Thames is being washed away at the rate of three 
feet a year. 7 

Notwithstanding the alarmist tone of this article 
seasiders will L probenly not be deterred from visiting 
Ramsgate or Margate this summer. 

A trip to the Goodwin Sands sounds well, yet these 
sands once formed part of Kent. 

Of the ancient church of Reculvers only the towers 
remain. Even in this century the church was so far 
from the sea that a churchyard, a road, and some houses 
stood between it and the foe. 

Kingsgate Castle, ncar Broadstairs, seems likely to 
disappear in a very short time in spite of the large sums 
of oy which have been spent in buttressing up the 


The Isle of Wight has also suffered. Ventnor was 
once nearly destroyed by a terrible storm, through the 
inhabitants being allowed to denude the beach of sand 
for bu‘lding purposes, 

Spe iking generally, it may be said that we ovrselves 
have been larzely fo blame for the losses of land we 
have sustained. One of our greatest bulwarks against 
the encroachments of the sea isthe sand. Till a few 
years since, seaside builders got all they wanted from 
the beach. They are not allowed to do so now. 

Those who entertain fears that our tight little island 
is in danger of being submerged altogether by the sea 
may comfort themselves with the reflection that if we 
have lost land in some directions we have acquired it in 
others. Sandwich, once a most important seaport, is 
now two miles from the sea, whilst the deposits of sand 
left by the waves have deprived Rye and Winchelsea, 
two of the Cinque Ports, of their characters as ports. 
They might now almost be described as in'and towns. 


———_rto———_—_ 


Ants that Carry Umbrellas. 


Or all the insects in South America the umbrella 
ants are the most curious and interesting. They are 
also called wee-wees. They throw up great mounds of 
earth along the forests paths and from the mounds 
radiate well-beaten roads four or five inches wide, 
ruvning in all directions. 

The umbrella ants, when they build near a garden, 
give rise to the question which is to survive—themeelves 
or the garden—for they will eat up the plants. They 
will strip a good-sized orange tree in a night and carry 
off the spoil cut in thumbnail pieces, which they store 
up in their homes. 

It was necessary in one instance to remove a mound 
of the umbrella ante’ building, and 250 cubic 8 of 
earth had to be dug before the task was accomplished. 

The ants have four classes—queens, drivers, workers, 
and builders. When once they have made up their 
minds to strip a certain tree nothing but death will 
stop them. A faint idea of the numbers of ants in a 
hill can be gained from the statement that one of their 
paths to a tree, nearly half a mile long, will be thronged 
with the multitudes carrying their umbrella-like loads 
above their heads, while thousands upon thousands are 
swarming in the doomed tree. If caught in the rain 
agi) ad loads and scurry home, for they hate 
water. 


ARE CYCLISTS SELFISH ? 


As the result of the statement made by a non-cyclist in 
a recent number, I have been inundated with letters from 
readers who take up the cudgels on both sides. Out of 
12,000 persons who sent in opinions 5,000 say “yes,” 
and 7,000 say “no.” : ; 

The clearest way to deal with the matter, perhaps, will 
beto divide the arguments for and against, in order 
that readers may judge for themselves whether this 
pastime is really having a cerious effect upon the nature 
of the modern Briton. 

Those who say “‘ Yes.” 

One of the chief reasons for supposing that cyclists 
as a body are more selfish than those who don't ride 
machines lies in the fact that where a man used to 
spend his spare cash on his friends and relations before 
he bought his bike he afterwards disburses it in articles 
for which he alone can find use. : 

For example, one correspondent complains of his 
brother, who was at one time a stay-at-home fellow, 
always with a book in his hand, and ready and willing 
to help anyone about the house. Now this brother has 
gota Bicol, and when he is asked to do anything he 
says that he has no time, as he must either clean his 
machine, or buy some oil, or go for a ride. 

Again, other people who have becom: cyclists forget 
to subscribe to geetin | objects ; their little sisters 
miss the presents which used so frequently to be 
bestowed upon them, and in many other ways their 
selfishness is made apparent. Moreover, one’s friends 
who don’t join the cycling army are apt to be neglected. 

Another correspondent, a member of the Liverpool 

lice, points out that during twelve years’ experience 
ie has had many opportunities of noticing the 
developing selfishness of people who cycle. His main 
argument is that the Les is considerably above that 
laid down by law, and that he has been a witness to 
several accidents arising solely through selfish careless- 
ness on the part of the man on the machine. In his 
opinion a cyclist while riding considers his own pleasure 
above everything else. 

The remarks of a Kentish innkeeper supports that 
of the constable. During many years’ contact with 
cycling folk in his capacity as the host of a roadside 
inn, this correspondent has observed more traite of 
self-love and self-worship in cyclists than in any other 
class of travellers. In some cases these faults merge 
into meanness, and he is able to put forward several 
instances in which parties of bicycle riders have sought 
shelter from the rain, dried themselves, and rested, and 
gone away again without so much as buying a bottle of 
gingerbeer. 


Those who say “No.”’ 

The arguments on this side of the House are con- 
siderably more weighty than those of the Ayes. 

The subject under discussion refers more particu- 
larly to condition of cyclists while on their 
machines. It is only fair to admit, right away, that 
there are selfish cyclists, but these are usually people 
who always suffer from this unfortunate complaint. 

The primary reason for considering a cyclist selfish 
is that while you are walking along the road he comes 
swooping down behind you, and rings his bell as if to 
indicate that you are trespassing on his ground, and 
that you are to clear out of the way. 

Now, being a Briton and a free man, you unconsciously 
resent this state of affairs very much, and immediately 
look upon the cyclist as a sworn enemy toliberty. You 
forget for the moment that to keep within the law the 
cyclist must ring his bell, or in some manner give you 
notice of his approach, and that if he did not do so he 
would become liable to Pay a penalty. 

The secret of the whole matter lies in the way 
in which the cyclist overtakes the pedestrian. If, when 
within reasonable distance he rings his bell once, he 


ives the pedestrian ample time to move out of his way, 
a ect 


Sue: “I don’t understand you quite.” 

He: “ Well, Ican’t supply you with intelligence.” 

She: “No; you have none to spare.” 

——e fe 

Tre Parson: “T hope ou are not going fishing on 
Sunday, my little man?” * is 

The Kid: “Oh, no, sir. I am merely carrying this 
rod so that those wicked boys across the street will nok 
suspect that I am on my way to Sunday-school.” 

— at fee 

“WELL, Jim, wot d'ye think about the Tsar of Russia 
and this ‘ere universal disarmament ? ” 

“ Well, Joe, it seems to be summat like me and me ole 
woman. When there's a bit of a shindy brewin’, the one 
wot proposes peace is the one wot ain't got ‘old o’ the 
poker.” 

——t 

A Russtran shopk has hit @ unique form 
of advertisement: “ reason aig I lave” hitherto 
been able to sell my goods cheaper than anybody else is 
that I am a bachelor, and do ast used to make a profit 
for the maintenance of a wife and family. It is now 
my duty to inform the public that this advantage will 
shortly be withdrawn from them, as I am about to be 


married. They will, therefore, do well to make their 
Parebeest-at case it the-chd ices.” 


the latter doesn’t object; if however, he waits until he 
is within a few and then vigorously rings, it 
is enough to upeet the nerves of anyone. 

aturall i to move out of 
make room for horses and 
carte, and motor-cars, and even perambulators, and the 


justified in expecting a 


who owns a machine has too great a for ite safety 
and his own to run any foolish riske of this sort. 

There is no more selfishness in bicycling than there is 
in playing football or cricket, and certainly much less 
t Shere Ss gell, ee wi can meng 6 grees 


that which ap ets 
ing a hard bolish-Eke ball promisonoesiy 
Vv. a a u0Us 
rer it to the danger of the public P : 
only difference is that the alleged selfishness is 
t in the cyclist’s His recreation 


case. 
im more in contact with the general public than 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
A Surrer at CREMOENE. 


Kate Minsornr’s eye was clear, her demeanour calm and 
assured, when Elmslic went into her rcom to pay her 
morning visit of inspection. The restlessness which had 
been noticcable on the previous day—that is the one suc- 
eceding Lottie’s midnight escapade—had all disappeared, 
and the nurse, with her secret knowledge of the perscnal 
attention bestowed by Simon on the paticnt’s “special 
diet,” was puzzled. 

“You are looking better this morning,” said Elmslic, 
after a keen scrutiny. 

“There was nothing the matter with me yesterday, as I 
told you at the time,” Kate ieplied coldly, 

“That’s quecr,” Elmslie retlected, as she descended the 
stairs to make her report; “I watched the old man yester- 
day, after his return from town, and he gave her a full dose 
from Zincraft’s bottle. A double mcasure, too, went into 
her breakfast just now, yct she is as cool us a cucumber.” 

Elmslie found Simon in his office, reacing a letter which 
had come by the early delivery. He looked up eagerly on 
the Head Nurse’s entrance, and as he has no intention of 
imparting the contents of the letter to her, it will enlighten 
us to look over his shoulder. There was no beginning, and 
no signature. It aimply ran :— 

“Since you were with mo this afternoon events havo 
happened which mako immediate dispatch necessary. 
Cannot write more definitely, but I have to take steps 
which will result in a certain matter being brought to 
light, after which there will be a change of control. You 
will understand, and act on above without fail. Ii Elmslie 
asks for leave of absence, give it to her — without 
question.” 

“ Well, nurse, anything fresh in the wards?” he asked, 
as he tore the Ictter into fragments, ard carefully put them 
into the fire. Elmslic thought the brutal face had never 
looked so hideous, as clothed in the blend of cunning 
cruelty and abject fear which it wore. Aware of the infor- 
mation for which he hungered, dreading it at the same 
time, she vowed he should ask for it in plain words. 

“No, sir, everything is as usual in the wards,” she replied 
innocently. 

«“ And—er—that Milborne girl, as you reported poorly 
yesterday —’ow’s her ‘ealth, to-day?” blurted Simon, 
yielding to coir, ’ 

“She appears to be quite recovered, sir; indeed, I think 
that I must have been mistaken yesterday, for there is ccr- 
tainly nothing the matter with her now,” was the reply, 
uttered with a steady, soul-searching gaze, which, combined 
with the unexpected news, set the wicked old man’s limbs 
quaking. He did not know whether to feel relief or fear— 
relief that ho was not yet a murderer, or fear lest respite to 
his victim meant ruin. And above all was the sense that 
this handsome fiend was analysing and sifting his feelings, 
with a full knowledge of his intentions, without his daring 
to resent it. 

“JT must leave her to Vic,” he told himeelf, and forcing 
a conventional remark he dismissed her to her duties. 
Among the letters in the mail-bag he had noticed one in his 
gon’s handwriting for Elmslie, and all he could do was to 

in his trust to it. He would have liked to telegraph for 

ictor to come and advise him in his dilemma, but, in face 
of what Victor had said about the risk he should run in 
establishing a connection between himself and the Grey 
House just then, he knew that it would be useless. He 
would see that another double dose of the “ something from 
Zincraft ” was administered at dinner-time, and trust fear- 
somely for better results. 

Passing through the hall, Elmslie found her letter and 
bore it off to her own room for perusal in private. It was 
rather longer than the one received by Simon, and the first 
line of it set her heart beating wildly. 


circumstences 
offer, w 


Jou Ine’ to Wo Orey House afterwards to. exve 10/7 

ny = ¥ it OF. 

“nage gl aed ea nae be married w thin'the next fortn'ght— 
now that I know hcw [ stand. I will mcet ycu at the main entrance at 
eight o’clock.—Yours ever, Victor. 

Elmalie’s fine eyes glittercd with triumph. This was 
what she had been scheming for during the last four years— 
ever since, in fact, she had first mct Victor Vantbrace at 
the very resort to which he now invited her. None knew 
bettcr than she the heatless villainy of the man, his 
selfishness and his vanity ; but with the blind fatuity that 
marks the loves of strong-naturcd women, she had never 
swerved from a mad desire to him for her very own, 
recognising perhaps a kindred spirit, such as she was never 
likely to meet aga’ 

“T am glad of this,” ehe eighcd, as sho folded up the 
letter. “Simon must have told him of thoso feverish 
symptoms yesterday, and he thinks it will be all over in 
a day or two. It shall be now, no matter what is the cause 


of the hitch this morning. It is humiliating to have had to 
wait till he had played for a proud pursy-cat like our dear 
Miss Milborne—and lost the game. 
he was after—this letter shows it—and I shall yet him.” 


aver why she could not possibly be spared when she pre- 
sented herself, an hour later, with a request for leave, 


Put it was the mency 


Artful, even in his distress, Simon had many reasons to 


promising to bo back at the asylum in time to resnane her 
duties in the morning. Dut his weil-feigned reluctance 

ielded at last, and go anxious wes he for Victcr to have 
his own way with this spy in the castle, that he ordered 
out the battered brougham to convey her to Uxbridge 
Station. 

Before she left Eimslie went into Kate’s room again. 
The prisoner was gazing out of tho window into the 
grounds, whcre “the Honourable Mr. 'Talgarth” was walk- 
ing in charge of a keeper. There was a smile cn Kate's 
faco as she turned to her princiyal gaoler, and gliding 
swiftly to the window Elmslie perceived the cause. Mis, 
Lottie Vantbrace, pardoned long since for er escapade, 
had resumed the process of “scothing” the aristucratic 
patient. 

To the experienced eye of the nurse Kate seemed even 
better and br®hter than on her last vist. The girl carried 
her head high, with something of Cefiance, and answered 
the few test questions put to her in tones of calm disdain. 

“Strange,” muttered Elmelic as she went down to the 
carriage. “She can’t have been hiding her food instead of 
eating it, yet there is certainly nothing wrong with her 
todzy. Shg's even able to amuse herself with the 
miancuvres of the gentle Lottie to fascinate that mad 
swell. Simon is evidently aiding and abctting his 
daughter’s little game, by the way, or he'd have locked her 
up after the other night.” 

It was late in the afterncon when Elmslie arrived in 
town, and having some shopping to do, she was nune too 
soon for her appcintment. Victor Vantbrace, who had had 
reasons for preceding her to Chelsea, was already awaitin 
her at the gates of the gay Gardens, where nightly collecte 
a that was most lively und least respectable of London 
ife. 

He sprang forward politely to hclp her out of the cab, but 
as they strolled into the brilliantly lighted grounds together 
he made no allusion to the subject of his letter. Under the 
circumstances, Elmslie had not expected any lover-like 
raptures, and caw nothing remarkable in the cmission. She 
was bent on enjoying hereclf for the moment, and quite 
content with the gratuitous capitulation, which, otherwise, 
she had intcnded to use her knowledge of his dark secret to 
enforce. It was pleasanter to gain her ends without 
reference to tho “something from Zincraft ” with which, at 
Victor's bidding, Simon was so busy. 

“T have ordered supper in one of the cabincts particuliers 
at tho restaurant,” said Victor. “You are lovking so 
charming to-night, that I am glad I thought of a private 
room where there will be no admiring eycs to make mo 
jealous.” 

He led the way to once of the little boxcs in the central 
pavilion, where the table had been laid for two. The 
waiter who had remained to see that everything was in 
readiness, dieappeared according to the custom of the 
piace, and the pair were left alone. Elnmsliv as she sip 

er champagne was striving to find an excuse for alluding 
in a natural manner to Kate Milborne’s health, for she 
wanted Victor to know of the unaccountable hitch in his 
plans, but being unaware that he lad gucseed her dis- 
covery of them she feared to give herself away by apprcach- 
ing the subject abruptly. 

Victor himself came to her relicf. He was equall 
anxious to raise 2 question cn which so much depended, 
and he was prevented by no such need for secrecy, for if 
certain dispositions which he had made went well during 
the next few minutes Elmslie’s power over him would be 
broken. It was not for nothing that ever since they had 
seated themselves he had been flinging covert glances at 
the door. 

“T saw the old man yesterday, and he told me that the 
Milborne girl was ailing,” he said casually. “How was she 


“Qh! that was all nonsense,” replicd Elmslie quickly. 
“She looked flushed and excited when I wnt into her room 
yes‘erday morning, and I mistook it for illness. She is all 
right to-day.” 

“You jum to a conclusion, eh?” remarked Victor, 
trying to hido his surprise and chagrin under a sinister 
smile. At the same time he roso hurriedly and strode 
towards the door, for Elmslie’s news had altered all his 
plans, and a shuffling footstep outside told him that there 
was no time to lose if he was to prevent the tragedy 
for which he had laid a train. He had need of Nina 
Elmslie yet. 

So it ‘was, that when Zincraft entered, flushed with 
drink and mouthing in inarticulate rage, Victor promptly 
snatched away the pistol which he was drawing. en, 

ushing the wretchcd- creature into a chair, he shut and 
Locked the door, with ready presence of mind treating as a 
joke the crime which he had himself incited. All the 
afternoon, by plying fhe doctor with brandy and by 
boasting of his engagement to Elmslie, by practising on 
him his own theory of “suggestion,” and by leaving in his 
way a convenient weapon, he had been lealing up to a 
climax which should rid him of both these human obstacles. 
And now, suddenly, he found that he wanted one of them 
—not both. 

“Why Zine, old man, what’s the meaning of this little 
jest?” he laughed. “ Rehearsing for a melcdrama at the 
Surrey, eh? You shou!dn’t do it with such dangerous toys 


as this, though. You might have hurt someone.” 
Zincraft blinked sullenly at the pistol in his hated 
patron’s hand. “I would have shot her first, and myself 


afterwards ; there was no jest about it,” he growled. And 
then, turning upon Elmslie in a sudden access of fury, 
which only the crash of the brass band prevented from 
being heard cutside the cabinet, he shouted at her: 

“Fool! You throw mo over for a man who has been try- 


you accuse Mr. Vantbrace of such an intention. 
thoroughly understand cach other, and your folly has done 
meas much harmas him. [ ss 


straining hand upon her arm. 
from the look of him, that you had more reason to wich the 
decease of the yurd-dog than I. 
but it is not too late to rectify it, seeing that, as you say, 
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ing to poison you—would have had you stark and cold Ly 
now if I had nut prevented him.” 


Victor Vantbrace started in real surprise at having a 


crime attributed to him, which till five minutes ago he had 
hoped to have perpetrated for him vicariously and by quite 
a different method. 
quicker of wit, was the first to catch an inkling of the 
situation. 


Elmslie, on this occasion a shade 


“You little wretch,” she eaid, taking her cuc from 


Victor, and adopting a playful tone, “if Vie has been try- 
ing to poison me, I'l bet it was you who supplied the stulf 
to do it with.” 


The cffect of this speech upon Zincraft was lidicrous. In 


his triumph at having as he thought for ence thwarted the 
aims of his employer, he forgot his jilting for a mement, 
and begun to chuckle, tottering to his feet and pointing 2 
jecriny finger. 


“ Hesaid it was for the yard-deg, but I knew,” he wheezed. 


“Hadn't I just heard you quarrelling—not five minutes 
before he asked for the stuff ? 
for you, Mr. Victor Vantbrace—and I made you up a pre- 


But I was clever— too clever 


scription that wouldn’t hurt a baby. There were cight 
ounces of distilled water, sir, in that Lottle, and not a grain 


of w drug, good bad or indifferent.” 


And the little man grimaced like a monkey in a malicious 


glee that was short-lived. 


For, strangely enough, it was not Victor Vantbrace, with 
most at stake owing to Zincraft’s action, who loosed ui the 
vials of his wrath upon him, but Nina Elmslie, who thought 


that her flight with Victor would be delayed by it. 


“Idiot!” she hissed. “ Drunken imbecile! How dare 


He and | 


“That will do, dear girl.” drawled Victor, laying a re- 
“Zinky recognises, I think 


He has madea mistake, 


you and I understand each other. Let us take a stroll in 


the grounds, as he has spoilt our cupper, and leave him to 


repent at leisure.” 

For under the lash of Elmslie’s tongue, and eceing that 
his cleverness had failed of its mark, the miserable, drink- 
sodden fool was grovelling again. He had buried his head 
in his hands, and alcoholic tears were dripping through 
his shrunken fingers. What was passing through his 
muddled brain at that moment can never be known, but 
probably it was a wild rg-et that he had not put strych- 
nine in the bottle, and so won the favour of the woman he 
adored, whomsoever it was to slay. There is no analy:is 
for the mental processes of such as he. 

Elmslic put on her cloak, and, flinging one last scornful 
epithet at the broken man, swept out of the room. Victor 
made as though to follow, but, pausing on the threshold, he 
came swiftly back and laid upon the table among the débris 
of the supper the weapon which he had wrested from 
Zincraft. The latter, looking h his fingers, met 
Victor’s coldly-smiling eyes with a shudder that racked 
him as with egue, and then, after one fleeting glance at the 
pistol, buried his head again. 

Without a word, Victor stepped to the door, and, shutting 
it after him, rejoined Elmslie amid the palms of the great 
central pavilion. It was not his game to let her see that 
he had received proof of her having spied on him and 
Simon, but the time had come for confidences. For a while 
at least, so long as he had a use for her, they must pull 
tegether, 

“ How sharp you are, Nina!” he saidas he drew her arm 
within his to join the gay promenade. “There need be no 
secrets between us now. It is plain that you have guessed 
at ie mischief and delay caused by that little monkey’s 
folly.” 

«Yes, I think I know who the yard-dog was,” Elmslie 
replied, laugbing harshly. “ What shall we do now? Find 
some other way ?” 

“TI must,” said Vantbrace with a sav snarl for tho 
man who had foiledhim. ‘“ And I must find it quickly, too, 
for any day may bring a | demand for the fair Kate’s 
release. That would simply bust up the Grey House and 
send a lot of us to gaol.” 

“ Havo you got any plan?” 

“ Broadly, yes; but I must trust to you and the old man 
for details,” said Victor, dropping his voice. “I never do 
myself what I can get donc forme. My notion is that 
homicide oughtn’t to come difficult to an establishment 
whe:e homicidal lunatics are kept. Have you got any of 
that sort in stock at present ?” 

“There’s one—a real terror—in the male refractory ward,” 
replied Elmslie, after a moment's hesitation, for even 
her cruel heart revolted from the pioposal. “He is a par- 
son who was crossed in love, and wants to strangle every 
woman he secs. Of course I have nothing to do with him and 
don’t know much about his case except that he gives the 
keepers a lot of trouble. The Governor would be able to 
post you up about him.” 

“Then I shall have to chance it and run down to the 
Grey House with you to-night,” eaid Victor. “If this 
reverend loony chanced to get loose in the grounds while 
a certain person was taking exercise there, it would end 
the matter, and no one to blame but a keeper.” 

“Victor, youare the Fiend himself, I believe. I can’t 
think how it is that I love you so,” Emslic said, looking up 
in his face almost shrinkingly. 

“Hark! I have ben waiting for that,” was the incon- 
sequent reply. “Let us get away as quickly as we can. I 
think that our friend Zincraft must have meant what he 
said when he confessed to having started out to commit 
murder and suicide. At any rate it ecems as if he hal 
carried out the second part of his programme.” 

For a pistol-shot had rung out from the cabinet particulicr 
in which Victor and Elmslic had supped; and as tho pair 
made their way to the ezit, a group of attendants and 
revellers were hovering with ecared 3 round the dour 
of the little room, 


SHORT STORIES is rarticularly palatable just now. That grand serial “‘ The Angel of the Revolution,” by George Griffith, has just started. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
Tue Lost Fiout ror Timez. 


‘Wnrenrver “the Honourable Mr. Talgarth” was locked 
into the privats room, which by virtue of his aristocratic 
standing Pad beon assigned to him at the Grey House, he 
became, as will have been guessed long ago, just plain Alf 
Spriggs, ex-burglar and good fellow. And, thanks to the 
block of wood with which the fond Lottie had furnished 
him, he wasn’t really locked in at all, unless he chose. 

He had used it the moment he received it from Miss 
‘Vantbrace on the first night he spent in the asylum, and it 
waa that little bit of wood, nothing more, which had caused 
those “feverish symptoms” in Kate which had sent 
Elmslie and Simon all astray in their calculations. For, 
after the ignominious repulse of Lottie by Elmstie, he had 
emerged from his room when all was quiet, and tapping at 
Kate's dcor had aroused her hopes by whispering through 
the keyhole: 

“There is a friend in the house to help you to escape— 
sent by Mr. Cathcart. Expect mo forty-eight hours hence.” 

On returning to his room he had removed the biock of 
wood from the lock, and had allowed himself to be properly 
secured during the second day and night of his stay at the 

Grey House, thinking rightly that he would run too great 
a risk of having his device discovered in the extra at tention 
that would be puid to him after being found on the landing 
with tho proprictor’s daughter. ; 

But on the third day, on being shut up after his after- 
noon exercise in the grounds, he skilfully “palmed” the 
wedge into the matrix of tho lock without being seen by 
the keeper as he passed in. His experiences during the 
last two days had convinced him that he was not an object 
of suspicion, Simon, with a knowledge of his daughter's 
aspirations, having blamed the wholo of the nocturnal 
irregularity on Lottie. : 

‘And Alf had good reasons for wanting a free range that 
night. His ears, ever agog, had gathered from the gossip 
among the keepers that the Head Nurse had gono away on 
leave and was not expected back till the morning. In fact, 
ho had himself witnessed her departure, and had verified 
the length of her absence by an appeal to Miss Vantbrace 
who, as has been recorded, was engaged in the soothing 
process at the time. : ‘ 

“T sup) she'll be in before midnight, or we might have 
tried for another interview when all the folks are gone to 
bye-bye,” ho had said, with a jerk of his thumb at the 


But Lottie had shaken her head dolefully. “It would 
have been a good chance,” she had sighed. “Elmslie is a 
hussey, and has got round the old man for a night off, but 
he locks me into my Foom eg . aa 

* And a good job too!” was s unspoken appreciation 
of Simon’s Ceountion. For good news as was the absence 
of Elmslie, who he knew occupied a room on the front land- 
ing, it would have been discounted largely if he had had an 
Sreserugeion from Lottie to apprehond. 

As it was, as soon as all was quiet in the house, he pre- 
pared to quit his room with confidence in being able to 
effect his purpose. This was neither more nor less than to 
communicate to Kate certain plans for her escape now near- 
ing maturity. Matches wero a forbidden luxury to the 
supposed lunatic, nor, had he any, would he have 
dared to strike one; but as near as he could judge, it was 
about one o’clock when ho silently opened the door and 
stole on to the landing. 

As on the night when Lottie had rcleased him, there was 
a faint glimmer from the hall below, where he knew that 
there was 1 man on ry at the door. The corridors, too, 
branching off right and left to the malo and female night 
wards were sources of danger, for in each of them was a 
keeper supposed to be wakeful. Savo for the moaning of 
the wind in the trees outside, and an occasional howl from 
the more distant refractory wards, all was very still. 

If it had not been for tho issuc at stake—one very near 
his heart—Alf would have thoroughly enjoyed himself. 
The mere fact of having to go cat-foot in another man’s 
house without being caught at it, tickled his professional 


“The spoons in this show are all pewter, or blessed if I 
wouldn’t go and look for them,” he chuckled to himself, as 
Ste nig tha kaw ok th F ctuittaos, ths ongthen ing 
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sia of the corridors, and the two doors other than his own 
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all the law, Miss, that makes the difficulty. There’s no 
good in the law that I can see.” 3 
“ But the law would be on my side since I am not mad, 
said Kate. 
“It ought to be, but it isn’t—when you're once inside a 
place of this kind,” Alf moralised through the keyhole. 


“ And now——” 
“One word more!” pes the prisoner. “If I have 
am legally, it must have been at 
the instance of-——” 


been shut up in an asy 

“ Of the old sweep who runs this show and of his precious 
son, the object being money,” interrupted Alf quickly. 
guessing the argument forming in her mind. He would 
have bitten his tongue out rather than harrow her with the 
certa'n knowledge of her brother’s complicity, half suspected 
though it was. 

Ho was on the point of withdrawing before further 
awkward questions were put, when Kate herself urged him 
to go. 

“There is a carriage coming up the drive,” she ex- 
plained. “Good-night and God bless you.” 

“ Good-bye, and remember to-morrow night, Miss,” whis- 

Alf, gliding from the door to the hzad of the stairs, 
where he stood intently listening. For a fewgmoments the 
sound which had reavhed Kate through her dow did not 
penetrate to the interior of the house, but almost imme- 
diately he heard tho crunch of wheels, and pecring over 
the banisters he saw the night-watchman come yawning 
out of his hutch and begin to unchain tho front-door. 
Directly it was open a man and woman entered the hall, 
and Alf’s hopes fell to zero. The man was speiking in the 
well-remembered tones of Victor Vantbrace. 

This wasa contingency that Alf had dreaded from the 
first, but his ingenuity had been unable to provide againat it. 
He had trusted to the many irons which ba enew the younger 
Vantbrace had in the fires of London lifs to keep him 
away from the asylum til) Kate’s escapo should have been 
accomplished. Fears for his own safety he had nono, but 
he knew that the moment he was recognised his enterprise 
would be rendered worse than useless, even if his object in 
posing as a lunatic were not at once discovered.’ The best 
that he could Lg for if Victor set eyea on him was to ke 
handed over to tho police; the worst—well, ho was aware 
ee this timo that the Vantbraces did not stick at 

rifles. 

He lingered at the stair-head to catch what he could of 
what was said below, starting in surprise to sec that the 
gorgeously-dressed woman, when she loosened her hooded 
cloak stood revea'ed as the Head Nurse. Her words were 
few enough, but he could hear them plainly. 

The pair had come to the foot of the stairs to be out of 
earshot of the watchman. 
ee Goat aie she said. “Shall I see you in the morn- 
ing ? ” 

“ Of course,” was the reply, “I am going to knock the 
old man up now, and I robably be ablo to give you 
the straight tip how to run ‘he thing to a finish.” 

Alf waited long enough to see Victor make for the lower 
door into tho private wing, and then, as Elmslie began to 
ascend the stairs, he stole into his room and shut the door, 
putting his back againet it in case the Head Nurse was 
smitten with the instinct to try the lock. But his precau- 
tion was necdless. He heard her pass into her own room 
and lock the door. 

“Now here is a kettle of fish and bad ‘uns at that,” 
thought Alf, as he sat down on his bed to review the 
situation. “I'd give tho — of the best silver teapot I 
lifted out of Haverstock house to know what it is those 
beauties want to run to a finish.” 

Like most who their way blindly through the 
tortuous by-paths of this wicked world Alf was ignorant of 
what should have been the pivot of his action. If he had been 
aware of the blue bottle from which Simon had been dro 

ing furtive but abortive doses into Kate’s food, he would 
ve got out his watch-spring saw and finished oT the win- 
dow-bars there and then. In three hours’ time ho would 
have bean outside the boundary wall and in one more at 
the police-station, and the Grey House would have had an 
official visit before harm came. 

As it was, believing that he was the law-breaker, yet with 

a very sure confidence that the asylum-kecpe: 


ee 


rand his son 
were bent on some law-protected rascality, he could only 
try and fathom their intentions. What with pumping 
Lottie, and the researches of his own ised eye, he had 
gained a good idea of the internal architecture of the house, 
and he determined to pay a visit to the private wing. 
Unfortunately the necessity of waiting till Elmslie was 
in bed and till the Vant! should have 
their conference delayed him, and it was 
somo time before he ventured forth. Once through the 
baize door, he gained confidence from the total darkness, 
and rapidly felt his way along the passage to the top of 
the Fin nina There the ig Sool bag rg voices fell 
i ears, an the stairs, he 
traced the sound to its source behind the office door, at 
herself mistress of the fateful 


feet to the door, his mind 
Pscsvos J with the Cathcarts and 


to a father and son in 
ht, and now here he was 


a 


-radbnets pe igen be Pd Bae just where I 

thought, as he stooped . 

trying eg bee gles (reas ey 
for Victor's of his -timed arrival. 


The situation, w: it was, had been 
by fimon, who wae talking what at fst eoomed we 
“ Either a red ‘at or a red parasol,” he was saying. “It 
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don’t matter which. One or other of these things have 
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to be found. And both together would do the job better 
still.” 

“Elmslie has got a red hat; she wore one to-nizht,” 
replied Victor thoughtfully. 

« And now I come tothink of it, Lottie used to have a red 
sunshaie,” said Simon. “The trouble is she’s so huffed Le. 
cause I lock her in o’ nights out of the way of that Talgarth 
feller, that I shall have a job to make her ‘and it 
over if she’s got it still. I told you yesterday how she'd 
loosed ’im on to the landing.” 

“ You can’t blame her for tying to hook a swell loony 
when sho has the chance,” laughed Victor carelessly. “But 
what do you want all theso red fripperies for? ” he added 
seriously. “ You can’t stop a woman’s mouth once and for 
ever with hats and parasols.” 

“ Ab, but I can, though, by mixing ’em up with that 
notion you just sprung on me,” chuckled Simon, and Alf 
could imagine from his tone that he was leering at his son. 
“Tho Reverend Bobby Drew, my prize raving maniac, can’t 
abide red ‘ata and sunshades. The gal a3 jilted him wore 
such things, it seems, and I was warned when he come ’era 
to keep ‘om out of his way or there’d Le blucmurder. Like 
a red rag toa bull, you know, only a3 the Reverend Bobby 
puts in all his time in the refractory, there’s been no trouble 
of the kind—yet.” 

“Well, there’s going to bo now,” eaid Victor; “this is 
how we will work it.” And he proceeded to sxetch out 
certain details to be observed in the internal discipline of 
the asylum on the morrow. ver simpte details they were, 
affecting the exercisa hours, and even the costume of one 
of tho inmates, and arranging for a temporary laxity in 
safe-guarding another ; yet os he listened Alf felt himself 
growing white about the gills, and his knzes shook under 

m. 


The pazsionless voice went on and on, instilling the 
most minute directions which were received with grunts of 
assent by Simon; and though Alf momentarily feared that 
he would court discovery by being violently sick, he forced 
himself to remain till the end. 

In the elder scoundrel’s final comment there was further 
enlightenment for him. “ Blowed if that oughtn’t to work 
emooth enough, and all jest a haccident in routine. There'll 
be a hinquest of course, and a deuce of a row, but that'll 
blow over a sight quicker than if there was questions to 
be harsked about the medicine. I never did ’old with that 
food-doctorin’ lay, and I ain't sorry old Zinky sold you,” 
said Simon with a special stress on the last sentence that 
provoked an angry retort from his son. 

Alf waited for no more; the bd might settle their 
diffe:enc2s as best they could. ¢ hy was concerned 
with was to prevent tho unspeakable horror on which they 
were agreed, and regaining his room he what he 
would have begun two hours before if he had known then 
what he knew now. 

He immediately took out the tiny instrument, half 
saw and half file, which he kept concealed in the lining of 
his waistcoat, and set to upon the unsevered bars of his 
window. 

But it was now past four o’clock, and there was a lot of 
lec-way to make up if he was to make good his escape before 


deylig ¢ started the life of the asylum on one more hidevus 
round. He had gone to work scientifically, so as to leave 


the iron frame gic A intact till he should be able to 
lift it bodily out, and there were still three bars to be 
attacked ore that would be ible. He was further 
Lar 7 by having to use his tcol in absolute silence, 
lest he should wake Elmslie in the next room, and by having 
to stop every five minutes to wipe up and hide in a crack in 
the flooring the ircn filings that he made. He was cool 
enough not to take chances, in spite of what he had heard 
below, and in case of com, Siggy he dared not let those 
tell-tale particles accumulate. And above all he was ham- 
pered by having to work in ink-black darkness. 

“I'd give a couple of hundred solid thick ‘uns—mother’d 
find the coin—if I only had my old dark lantern and half a 
box of silent matches,” he said to himself, as for the 
a la time he fumbled for the notch that he had 


Presently a glint of dawn a; in the sky, and, while 
it helped his labour, filled him with dread that he would 
not in time. Simon was a strict task-master, and 
the people at the Groy House were early risers. Even if he 
could remove the bars, and make his escape into the 
grounds before he was visited by one of the keepers, the 
odds would be against his reaching the boundary wall 


unseen, 

Somewhere down in the kitchen premises a door slammed, 
and Alf knew that the menials were about their work, 
though there was still half a bar to be filed h. Hoe 

and shook the iron lattice, but there was as 
in the unsevered 
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PEOPLE WHO REFUSE 
PENSIONS. 


THEY Usva.LLy, Howrver, HavE Goop Reasons 
FOR Done So. 


THERE is an annual provision of something like a 
million and a half sterling for pensions granted to 
retired civil servants, When the time arrives fora man 
to make application for his pension, such application is 
usually made with a light heart, and is backed up with 
the congratulations of office friends, who not unnaturally 
vote a retiring co!league worthy of a generous nation's 
recognition. 

But recently a remarkable case of self-abnegation 
has occurred which has rather startled our staid 
Treasury and set everybody's teeth on edge, for a man 
has actually been found who, having regularly received 
his pension for some little time, now writes to tke 
Treasury officials to say that he d e3 not require any 
more of the nation’s free cheques, and that the mone 
fe ne so far received is commensurate with the wor 

e did. 

The Treasury, which regulates the finance of the 
empire, has hitherto been regarded by the clerks of 
Whitehall as a niggardly department in the matter of 
pensions; but at last an individual has been found who 
considers it absurdly generous. 

Seen and questioned by P.W., a prominent official 
said: “So far as we know, there is no exact precedent 
of a precisely similar nature to guide us in the matter; 
but it is hardly likely that the gentleman will be asked 
to reconsider the question. 

“The pension will be credited to him, and will be 
pockeees by the department. Of course the Treasury 

the power to object, but such ob ection is hardly 
likely to be raised, and so the philanthropic gentleman 
will have Lis wish respected. 

“It is certainly a strange step to take, but there is no 
accounting for the acts of eccentric individuals. These 
do exist, even though they have been employed in the 
Government service. 

“ Government rensions are not granted with x’ac ‘ity. 
Considerable delay often ensues. The Treasury does 
not offer a retiring s:rvant a pension. The public his 
the notion that that department is on the watch for 
retiring men, and that as soon as the term of service is 
cempleted a man’s pension papers are at once placed in 
his hands. A man has to make formal application for 
what is generally described ss h’s deferred pay. Ifa 
man did not choose to make such application then he 
goes without pension. 

“In this icular instance it is rare for a man to 
draw a pension, and then, after a while, write ordering its 
permanent suspension. Probably the man has other 
reasons besides those stated. 

“ Are there any parallel cases? Well, I have already 
made it clear to you that the Treasury dces not force 
a man to take the nation’s money when he isn’t so dis- 

ed. Here’s a case in point. When salaries are due 
it is the custom of departments for members to send in 
drafts prepared for that purpose. Nobody is ya‘d 
without first sending the draits in. I know a man 
filling a responsible position who purposely forgot, for 
reasons of his own, I suppose, to send in the draft for 
his quarter's salary, and this went on fora whole year. 
He received no salary in the meantime, and, when he 
found himself in need of a little immedia‘e cash, 
he applied for his arrears of salary, but was told 
that the books were closed for the year. He 
consequently lost that year’s salary, proving that the 
Treasury is in no hurry to fill your pockets with money 
you do not apply for, and that you have to apply for 
your salary. 

“The pensioner, who has applied to the authorities 
to discontinue his yension, is not likely to be imitated 
by o great many others. He is amon of means, and 
would not, therefore, Le overruled by relatives as would 
be the case of a pensioner of a lower grade. He had 
£490 a year; no doult an excellent Government allow- 
ance, though it must be remembered that, as a stamp 
officer, he had a large di-trict to work in his time where 
the poundage and couimission in a ycar amounted toa 
considerabie sum. 

“A pension is provided as a thing of necessity, and 
toa great number of long-service clerks it appeals to 
them as such, but, as a mutter of fact, it is deferred pay, 
as, if it were not, a c!erk’s emoluments would be paid on 
ahigher scale. Yet on a clerk coming iuto a fortune, 
the pride of the man generally comes out, and he retires 
from the service, foregoing his pension if one be due to 
him, because it is no longer necessary for him to receive 
a pension; in other words, he leaves his deferred pay 
behind, which is his by right, not by favour. These 
incidents are rare, but they have happened. eee 

“ A civil clerk of my acquaintance made up his mind 
to enter the church; certainly it was to qualify for a 
valuable family living, and he retired without making 
the usu:l application. 

“Several men, for instance, have married very well, 
and consequently did not think it worth their while to 
make ap » team on resigning or retiring, for a pension, 
eay, of £250 or £300 a year. 

“Perhaps the average is one man ina hundred who 
leaves the service without applying for his deferred pay, 


or, as you will, pension.’ 


Poor Starved Man! 


SevERAL ladies sat in their club a few evenings ago, 
discussing the virtues of their husbands. 
_ Mr. Bingleton,” said one of them, referring to her 
life partner, “never drinks, never swears; indeed, he 
has no bad habits.” 
“ Does he ever smoke 2” someone asked. 
“Yes, he always likes a cigar just after he has eaten 
a gcod meal. But I suppose that, on an average, he 
doesn't smoke more than once a month.” 
Some of her friends laughed, but ske didn’t scem to 
understand why. 
~~ §.—_—_- 


Too Appropriate Eloquence. 


Tr was at a ministers’ club meeting, and the cloth was 
exchanging experience 3. 

“ Ata funeral recently,” said one of the clerzyman, 
“T narrowly escaped laughing outright at an_uncon- 
scious bit of humour I perpetrated. ‘Why is it,’ I 
asked in the course of my moral-applying eloquence, 
‘why is it that there should Le a peculiar uppropriate- 
ness to-day in the gathering. about this Lier, of friends 
and relatives whose te:rs fall like rain?” 

“T paused there significantly to let my words sink in, 
when suddenly, with a chose-preducing flash, it crossed 
my nnd that the dead man had been a milkmun in the 
community for twenty-five years.” 


a 


The Weather for Suicide. 


“Goon suicide weather,” the grizzled old sergeant 
behind the desk of one of the London police-stations 
observed, as he glanced out at the dull, overwhe:ming 
clouds from which the rain sifted down in a never 
ending drizzle. 

“A good day for suicides in London,” he continued, 
musingly. “Ifa German is going to kill himsclf he 
waits for just such aday as this. Even if he doesn’t 
intend to hill himself, three or four days like this will 
soon drive him to it. We sha!l probably have three or 
four cases reported before night. 

“Now, it’s different with a Frenchman. When a 
German feels blue it makes him all the bluer if the 
weather's bad. But a Frenchman, when he is crossed in 
love or has gone broke, thinks the weather is PH ed 
ing with him if it rains when he is feeling badly. When 
he makes up his mind to commit suicide he'll invariably 
carry out his intention on a sunshiny day. The world's 
brightness seems only to mock hin.’ 


— oe 


Brown: “What motive had your son for Lecoming 
an engine-driver ? ” : 

Smith: “A locomotive, I presume.” 

Visitor: “ What lovely furniture!” 

Tommy: “ Yes; the man we bought it from is sorry 
now he sold it ; he’s always calling.” 

oe 

GREENE: “ How did Jones come to marry that red- 
haired girl ? ” 

White: “Poor Jones didn’t notice it; ke is colour 


Dlind.” 
—- j= __ 

Lapy or THE Hovsz: “I should think a big, stron 
fel'low like you would rather work than go roun 
begging.” 

Sloppy Sim: “I would if it wasn’t for one thing.” 

Lady: “ What's that ?” 

S'oppy Sim: “I ain't got no fambly meself, and 
I’m afraid if I went to work I might crowd out ome 
poor chap wot has little ones to support.” 


————— 
WELL, WHEN ARE YOU 
GOING TO PARIS? 


= = 


We hare entered into arrangements with Messrs. Thomas Cook 
end Son for offering special facilities to the readers of I’earson's 
Weekly who wish to spend a weck-en 1 holiday in cither Paris or 
Bruseels. The programme is as appended : 

Passengers to leave London Bridge Station or Victoria (L.B. 
and_8.C. pm. on_ the Friday evening, arriving 
at P. SB next morning; hotel accemmecdation, commencing 
with breakfast on arrival, and ending with dinze ‘ou the following 
Monday; return from Faris Mond: evening, arriving in London 
Tuceday morning. ‘Third-class travel and comfortable second-class 
accommodation, . 6d.; sccond-clacs travel and similar 
hotcls, £3 2s. 6.; e-cond-class travel_and first-class hotels, 
£3 Ys. Gd.; first-cla:s thronghout, £4 2s. Gd. 

For the BRUSSELS EXCURSION: Leave London on 
Friday right, arriving at Brusee!s the following morning, leaving 
LBrus:els by night service on Monday, arriving in London Tuesday 
morning; the accommodation to commen:e with breakfast at 
Brussels on the Saturday, and to end with dinner on the following 
Monday. Third-class rail aud second stean:er, and comfortable 
accommodation, £2; third-closs rail and geod s-cond-class hotel, 
£2 6s.; third-class rail, second-class steamer, first-class hotel, 
&2 15s. ; 

Any further inquiries should Le addressed to this cffice, and the 
envelope marked “‘ Journey.” 

NOTE.—By another arrangement we are nlile to offer readers 
an rtunity of going to the Paris Exbibition by paying 1s, 
aweeck. Full particulars will be sent on app'izatio., 

this Office for “ Pearson's Guide to Paris.” 
Send also to i“ 


ISLANDS AND wwe 
w LAKES FOR SALE. 


Do You Want To Bry One? Ir so, Now 1s Your 
CuaANce, 


Do you want to buy an island and reign as a king, 
the “monarch of all you survey” there? If so. the 
thing is easy, for islands sre becoming quite ordinary 
things for disposal in the chief sale-rooms of the City. 

P.W. recently obtained some strange facts concerning 
the latest craze in the public auction line. From one of 
them he got the information that isku:ds are ly no 
means unuszal as objects of sale in the auction-uart, 
aaah the public does not always hear of their being 
sold. 

The island of Herm, one of the Channel Islands, 
was dispored of hy a member of the firm in que tion 
some time ago. Of course. it was necessiry for a visit 
to be paid to it by the ventleman who was yoing to sell 
it, so that he could describe its beauties and uses, which 
he finally did to such good effect that a sale was 
effected. 

Montijo Island, Portugal, in the lower Tagus, is thea 
latest thing in islands to be announced fir sule. It is 
described in the auction catalozues as" admirably suited 
for the site of an explosive factory, or a depét for coals 
and inflammable materials. Total area in square 
metres, 269,662." From which it would appear that the 
usual aucticneer’s account of “lovely view” failed 
him in this instance, the utilitarian idea seeminy to 
have struck him so forcilly that all others were lost 
sivht of. 

Our readers may recollect the attempt mare last year 
to sell by public auction the famed Glovee's Island, on 
the Thames, at Richmond, and the alarm and 1emon- 
strances it called forth, lest it should be purchased by 
some enterprising advertising firm, who would have used 
it as a business station in the advertisement line, and 
thus have spoilt the exquisite view from Richmond 
Hill over the Thames valley. Luckily it did not sell, 
as the reserve price was not reached, so that catastrophe 
was averted. 

Then some years ago Lundy Island, off the coast of 
Devonshire, in the Bristol Channel, changed hands. 
As this island is many miles from the Devonshire 
strand, the owner of it can safely look over his domain 
to the sea, and say with the poct that he is “ monarch of 
all he surveys "—in the shape of land, at any rate. 

Posters over the London district last year announced, 
too, the projected sale by auction of the celebrated Eel 
Pie Island at Twickenham, near the Ferry. This 
rais-d a storm almost as big as the attempted sule of the 
one lower down the river at Richmond, for all lovers of 
boating know Eel-Pie island, and have spent many 
happy hours under its shades. The sale took place, but 
it was privately; and as it was bought with a view of 
making even better accommodation and pleasure for the 
public, especially the boating section of it, the opposi- 
tion calmed down. The price ran into some few 
thousands of pounds, so that buying an island to rule 
over is somewhat of an expensive hobby. 

Another firm of auctioneers in the City told the 
writer that they had some months ago sold privately an 
island in the Indian Ocean, which had been bought by 
a City merchant. Their idea was that he wanted it, too, 
not for business purposes, but solely for pleasure. Indeed, 
he had said that he intended to be a “monarch” of 
some country somewhere, and he had made a bet with 
an unsuspecting friend that he would be a “king” 
before two years were up. The bet being taken, the 
merchant set alout to louk for such an article of sale as 
a decont is!and which would own his sway without any 
dispute, and he found it when this island in the Indian 
Ocean turned up. 

He gave seven thousand pounds for the pleasure of 
feeling what it is to rule a “ sinzdom,” which was, after 
all, not dear for such an uncommon experience. And 
the other man had to fork out the money he had lost 
over the bet, too. 

‘Lhere is, however, perhaps the finest chance of this 
latter half of the century for any person with spare 
cash who wishes to own a whole island, or two or three 
for that matter, now open. For it has just been 
announced that there is to he sold, privately if possib‘e, 
the world-fained estates of Muckro3s, at Killarney. 

This estate consists of 13,000 acres, and includes 
wlole lakes, mountains, islands, and waterfalls in 
abundance. In fact, they are as common as Jlack- 
berries in the Muckross neighbcurhcod. 

There is to be included amongst the articles for sale 
Dinish Island, Brickeen Island, Tore Mountuin, the 
Purple Mountain, Tore Waterfall, Sullivan's Water- 
fall, and all the Middle Lakes of Killarney. This 
is a unique opportunity for the man who aspires 
to buy something out of tha common, though he 
will require plenty of the “needful” to do it. For 
thie} orcion of one of the finest scenes in the world will 
not go for the proverbial “old song.” Still it is worth 
something to have the chance of becoming the posses:or 
of a whole island, a mountain, a waterfall, and a grand 
lake, all to one’s self at the same time. And the man 
who buys Killarney’s islands will not have to do eo on 
the utilitarian idea of their being useful as places for 
factories for explosives, as in the case of the Portuzuese 
island mentioned above, 
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Tie a knot in your handkerchief just to remind you that—— 
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HOW MEN HAVE 
MADE MILLIONS. 


Some Golden Roads to Fortune. 
VIII.—T he House of Rothschild. 


BeitisH gold, that plerious bugbear of foreign 
demagogues, is responsible for the making of such a 
family of millionaires as the world has never equalled— 
the Rothschilds. At the beginning of things this 
British gold came to the founder of the Rothschild 
family in a rather roundabout way, but it was British 
gold nevertheless, a gold than which no metal ever had 
a stauncher ring or a more far-reaching influence in the 
world. England’s misfortunes, England's pressing 
wants when the eighteenth century was drawing to its 
bloody close, caused ber to deal out gold with Loth hands 
to the weaker nations of the Continent, and much of this 
found its way to the little house of the sign of the Red 
Shield that stood in the Judengasse in the ancient city 
of Frankfort. 

The obscure Jew who inhabited the house, and 
who, discarding his real family name, Bauer, adopted 
“ Red Shield” as his surname, wus indeed the personifi- 
cation of the honest broker. He accommodated with 
thrifty loans friend and foe alike so long as the security 
was sound. If not he, certainly his eons acted as 
England's agents and Napoleon’s at one and the same 
time, with equal honesty and profit. Of the patriotism 
that moves the majority of those not of the Jewish race 
to risk everything, sacrifice everything. for the icular 
country to which they owe allegiance, the founder of the 
house of Rothschild had not one little grain of it 
in his constitution. Throughout Europe in those days 
few rights of citizenship, except the universal one of 
paying heavy taxes, were granted to the Jews, and as a 
consequence the Jews had come to look upon all coun- 
tries alike, and to be in no wise swayed by that fervent 
local pride and ep narrowness, that keen sympathy 
with the soil, called Patriotism. 

‘As was long the custom in European cities, a part of 
the historical city of Frankfort-on-the-Maine was set 
aside for the especial use of the Jews. As usual, this 
settlement did not occupy the best quarter of the town; 
it consisted of narrow, frowsy streets, houses in every 
stage of dilapidation, and luxury and misery, riches and 
abject poverty, the millionaire and the greasy-ccated 

, jostled together in strange, Eastern-like chaos. 
The Jews’ quarter was shut off from the rest of the 
town by a high wall, and through the gate few Christian 
feet , for the two races did not commingle, and 
the Jew was then the Great Despised. 

The Judengasse was as evil-smelling, dirty, narrow 
and generally unsavoury as the majority of the streets 
in Jewish Frankfort, and on front of one of the mean 
buildings—No. 152—swoang the sign of the “Red 
Shield.” In this house, in the year 1743, was born Mayer 
Amschel Rothschild, destined to be the father of a race 
of millionaires, Meaner surroundings and a barer 
childhood surely no millionaire in embryoever had. The 
boy’s father was a dealer in o!d coins, old curiosities, old 
everything, old anything that could te turned into a 
little money, and as occasion required he strapped his 
pack to his back and set forth to tramp the country in 
search of sales, and to pick ag a trifling sum ever 
article that he thought could be sold at a profit. His 
life was one of b work, famishing living and poor 
prospects, but he loved his lowly home, his faithful, 
saving wife, and his little boy. 

Asa pehooleey he delighted in a bargain. At first, 
following an inherited bent, he paid great attention 


past sold its subjects to the English crown, and by that 
means has amassed a large fortane. This detestable 
avarice has brought about its own punishment, as the 
house “has ceased to reign.” Over the matter of the 
Landgrave's flight Rothschild scored a great triumph. 
Willixm, to be sure, was possessed of vast wealth stored 
in his own coffers, and how to prevent this from falling 
into the hands of Napo'eon was a serious problem to 
ernck. Jn his despair he turned to Rothschild. 

There are different versions of the story, the romantic 
and improbable being that Rothschild buried the Land- 
grave's treasures in a garden and allowed the invaders 
to take all his own store of wealth so that they might 
not search too closely his premises and perchance find 
the Landgrave’s store; the more reasonable version, how- 
ever, is that the wily Jew managed to have the valuables 
snd cash secretly and with all haste transported t» 
England and safely locked up in London. Certain it is 
that William of Hesse-Cassel trusted implicitly t» 
Rothschild’s honour, asking no questions as to what wis 
to become of the valuables, acccepting no receipt, but 
leaving everything to his agent’s honesty and resource. 
‘And in the end the Prince was not disappointed in his 
agent. When times took a turn for the better the 
Landgrave was able to return to his own again, and 
Rothschild, having made good use of the treasure, 
turned the whole sum over to William of Hesse-Cassel 
with five per cent. interest added. 

In 1802 Mayer Ainschel negotiated his firat great 

vernment loan, a class of business which the house of 
Rothschild has made a speciality. The Danish Govern- 
ment was the firat to accept the accommodation offered 
by the Rothechi de, the amount of the loan being ten 
million thalers. The house has on many a subsequent 
occasion made far greater advances than this to govern- 
ments in distress or want of money, but this Danish 
loan being the first, and a very profitable one to the 
bargain, is an epoch in the history of the all-command- 
ing house. 

(Next week: THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD—continued.) 


(Articles have already a ared on CECIL RHODES 
(462), James Tyson (463), Sources OF GREAT 
Fortunes (464 and 465), CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
(466), Lr Hune Cuane (467), Jay GovuLp (468).] 


dealer in old coins, his father’s trade. Fortune favoured 
him ; he becanie well off ina small way, and thus encour- 
azed, turning his face to his native city of Frankfort he 
set up, as a middleman and collector of odd trifles, in the 
house of the sign of the Rothschild, where, twe.ty-seven 
eae before, he had been born. There he took unto 

imself a wife, one Gudula Schnappe, who, long after 
he was dead, and when his fame and the fame of her 
brilliant sons had overapread the globe, lived on in 
simple comfort and honoured old age in the same house 
in the Judengasse to which years before she had been 
taken as a bride. 

Up to this time the Council of Frankfort were owners 
of the whole Jewish quarter ; the city had decided upon 
the location of the Ghetto, had built the houses and 
ringed it round with a great wall. Rothschild, having 
acquired the means to do so, bought No. 152 in the 
Judengasse from the Council, and the house still remains 
a quaint monument to itself, it may be said, as the 
birthplace of the greatest of the family. Th's 
investment Mr. John Reeves records as one of the first 
made by Mayer on returning to bis native place. 

In the house of his forefathers and under the red sign 
the speculations of the keen-witted Jew turned out well. 
Business found its way down the narrow lane to the 
door of No. 152, and the circle of the young man’s 
business friends increased with remarkable rapidity, for 
already he had earned the reputation of being strictly 
honourable in his Cealings. He had as well the gift of 
being ablo to keep a clcse meuth about private trans- 
actions, and, in his claes of business, clients are ever 
ready to pay handsomely for secrecy. 

During the years he served in Hanover, young 
Rothschild, to be sure, came in contact with a great 
many influential men who did busines; with the famous 
banker Oppenheim, and among these he made many 
friexds who stood him in good stead when he made up 
his mind to start for himeelf. penheim himself did 
not allow the young man to slip from his remembrance, 
and placed many good strokes of business in his way; 
but although in the fair road to riches Rothschild had 
not as yet met that yellow stream of British gold that 
was to float him to. fortune euch as none of his fellow 
bankers and money changers, clever men though they 
were, ever attained. Among the many friends youn 
Rothschild had made when with Oppenheim, so itis tol 
was one Lieutenant General Barcn von Estorff, who, 
knowing Rothschild’s worth and abilities, took occasion 
to recommend him to William IX., Landgrave of Hesse. 
Now this is the po:nt at which the British gold and 
Rothschild met. 

William LX. was a money-making Landgrave who had 
no qualms of conscience in “Icaning” troops to an. 
country that could Be his price,’ which “loan ” muc 
resembled a sale. ese Hessian mercenaries were in 

t; demand, and England, with serious complications 
on her hands in Europe, and at the same time a revolt 
which ripened into a revolution in her North American 
Colonies, was under the necessity of engaging foreign 
troops. William, as had been his father before him— 
Frederic II.—was willing to mirit his country of fight- 
ing men if by so doing he could fill his coffers. 

uring 1785 Frederic supplied about 16,800 soldiers, 
who were sent tothe New World to fight for a cause in 
which they had not the slightest interest—ccnsequently 
their fighting was ona par with their interests—but 
Frederic is said to have received from the British 
Government for the disservices of these and other mercen- 
aries no less a sum than twenty-two million thalers. 

No wonder Frederic died a very rich man, and nis son, 
William IX., continuing the lucrative selling of men, 
supplied us with thousands of troops to act against France 
and Spain, receiving bushels of thalers in return for 
the services of his men. This well-filled bin, every 
kernel of it a golden guinea, was a store made for an 
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(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 
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to odd coins and old medals, and concluded some shrewd | enterprising Jew controller, and when Mayer Amechel or railway servants’ 
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a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accidext, 
had in 


chief to William he must have known himeelf to be placed 
in the way of great wealth. It was in 1785 that William 
became Landgrave. Whether or no Rothschild was at 
once given the ope of sole financial adviser is a 
disputed point, but certainly he was in command of 
William’s business Sa in 1801. 

In the year 1800 Rothschild sent his third son Nathan, 
the financial genius of the rising family, to Manchester 
to purchase manufactured goo, and five years later, 
when Nathan was twenty-eight years old and had given 
many evidences of special keenness in business, 


people. He haunted old curiosity shops, peered into the 
windows of out-of-the-way second-hand marts, and 
nally acquired knowledge and, for a poor school-boy, 
wealth. At length his eminently practical mind told 
him that his pursuit of theological studies was exertion 
misplaced, that his genius was of a commercial cast, his 
proesr lace behind a money-dealer’s counter rather 
han under the roof of a synagogue, and, his mind once 
made up, he, without spending more time at his studies, 
succeeded in securing a position, a very subordinate 
| oka indeed, with the banking firm of peeakeiee, her 
a 


usual 
on the s provided at the foot, and 
that death hoe ee cain twenty four hours _ thereafter, amt 


mover. The chances are that the removed to London and took the whole t — oo bag of $o the ssid Corporntion ot 
but a poor rabbi; certainly, the world of finance found business of his father’s into his own Feats his store above conditions are the easence of the contract. ; 

its Napoleon. Greater than Napoleon, indeed, for | Nathan Meyer was the firat of the English house of | ,,7his Tim eee ee al cad “apts g lag longed 
Mayer Amschel Rothschild appears never to have | Rothschild and perhaps the greatest mo -making | fhe ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 


suffered defeat. 

In his new sphere the young Jew worked bard, and 
bent his keen, calculating brain upon each little particu- 
lar of the firm's business. He was no dreamer, perhaps 
even he was not a great schemer, but he was practical to 
the backbone, long-headed, keenly alive to the value of 
touching nothing that was uncertain to yield a profit, 
and over and above his insight and resolution he soon 
gu himself to be scrupulously honest, demandin; 

is pound of flesh it is true, but paying the pounds 
demanded of him. 

After some years in the employ of Cppahen he 
became co-man:ger, and at finding imeelf with 
enough to his credit to justify him in launching out in 
basiness on his own account, he bade his employers 
“ -bye,” and hung out his sign in Hanover as a 


ius this remarkable family of financiers pro- 


uced. 

Retribution fell upon the head of William of Hesse- 
Cassel for his crime against his couatry in sending away 
the fighting men to distant climes to their lives in 
wars in which they had but little interest. Napoleon, 
the terror of the world, had not allowed the fact that 
William was, for gain, supplying troops to France's 
enemies, and the great conqueror to punish 
the money-seeking ay a William could make no 
stand against N ‘or his country was depleted of 
soldiers, co he recognised discretion as the better part of 
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— Every Tuesday you must purchase a copy of SHORT STORIES. 
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ene tay i. You seem to have had a hard time at | Shirts for the South Sea Islanders. | “Made in Germany” sold to him for ninepence. But 


CragsHaw : “That is nothing to the time I'll have 
when I get home. The money I lost belonged to my 
wife. 

SHE: “Do you believe the howling of a dog is always 
followed by a death ?” 

He: “No; not always; som:times the man who 
shoots at the dog is a poor marksman.” 


oe fo 

“Jsn't that rather an odd sign?” he asked of the 
tobacconist as he indicate] a placard which Lore this 
uscription : 

“CIGARS FOR SMOKING.” 

“Oh, I don't know,” replied the tobacconist in a tone 
a man uses when he is ccnfident that he does know. “I 
have cigars for smoking, and then I have cigars for 
presents.” 
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*“Cyclos’’ Competition. 


Tug following persons have been successful in winning 
prizes in the above competition, and a stereoscope has becn 
sent to each: 

John Pring’e, 8 Hope § treet Edinburgh ; Owen Clayton, Otte 
St. Mary, Devon ; C. Adauis, 2 Hyde Abbey Roal, Winchester; W. J. 
Ormiston, 145 Brynhyfryd, Swansea ; T.C. Austin, 1¢ Peet Street, Edge 
Hill, Jiverpoul; W. H. Lamburn, 148 Milde Street, Deal; J. G. 
Leunett, 8 Sidney Street, Grantham; A. Vickers, 2 Tl etre Stree‘, 
Lavender Hill, 8.W.; H. E. Lusk, Crock Hill, Chichesier; Starr 

aurter-Muastcr Sergeant W. J. Gowdihall, Army Pey Corpz, Station Puy 

ice, Winchest-r; H. Rice, 9 Legit m Terrace, York Road, Exete:; 


\ the Jtalians go one letter, and sell bim a shirt with a 
startling device ivr sispence! Like the historic Seots- 
: » Tony ‘ < aeeati ents 
LiKe the ways of the heathen Chinee, the ways of Ae thie Dann dat ite welling aay May’ FEMS 
South Sea Islanders are not understoud of the british cen soe s Ame eb BN Dench ; 
manufacturer. It appears that French, Cerman, and But lvlies’ undervests are sent to the importer, all 
Austrian competitors are fast supplanting British in charges pid, at 2s. Hd. per docen, and which when bh: 
the island of Tonya in the Western Pacific. It is not | se.ls them it sixpenes each leaves him a geod margin of 
disputed that the British goods hist longest and are the | profit. 
{ 


best, but being of a fickle nature, the Tongan likes | Her Britannic Majesty's \ ieo-Consul reports that ro 
variety. British conimercial traveller has visited Tonga for 
_ The gentleman in Manchester and the gentleman ee y eauid Tonga wait? Wit! : : 

in Birmingham will persist in senling him things ; ei en eee 1 al ay ae ee 
for which lie laa no tee, Sb intrue that it is far lia | POP EIOM: i Be evergreen demand tor ney shirts 


| good, but unfertunately the heathen is Leng pampered, some enterprising commercial pioncer might start 2 


C. Smith, 45 Dixon Street, Swindon; L. Huzi-cs, 112 Katherine Road, | 


Fast Ham; J. E. Pratt, 19 Kew Street, Brighton; W. ‘Hutchison, 
190 King Street, Aberdeen; W. M. S:undors, 3 Park Phe, Leith; 
F. Slade, 20 Glonese Street, Poplar ; M'ss Doro‘ hy Verner, the Tower 
of London, E.C.; W. J. Mole, 8+ Bayswater Moun‘, Roun-ibay Ke al, 


man, 19 Badsworth Road, Camb. rwell; F. Farteigh Brown, Modbury, 
Ivybridge ; J. George Cuml-er. idze, 2 Cobden Terrace, Dradford Street, 
Coventry ; H. H. Higman, The Burracks, Cork ; A. Baxter, Lowwond, 
Shore ad, Belfist; W. Cleiver, 67 Mensel Strce*, Port Ta'bot, 
South Wales; John Lawscn, 9 Pavilion Terrace, Burnhope, via Man- 
chester; C. Watts, Commercial Road, St. Sumpton's, Cue-n ey; K. 
Langmaid, Lansist, Launceston, Coruwall; W. H. Bennett, 16 Out n 
Hill Place, Cant: rbury; J. Sewell, The Lund, Tanrpk ugh, Cockes- 
mouth; A. T. Taylor, 3 Bath $ reet, City Road, B.C.; A. Sturrock, 
care Mrs. Steele, 52 Elin Road, Ediuburgh; Y. J. Houldsworth, 5 
Louth View, Paisley Stre.t, Newington, Hull; P. D. Mackie, 5 Burnett 
Avenuc, Bradford; E. C. Cooke, 4 St. Luxc's Street, Beeston Hill, 
Leeds ; G. Flumley, 5 Somerset Square, Hedcliff, bristol ; 8. Christy, 
The Infirmary, Lisburn Road, Pellast; Miss Murgirct Harley, Tolka 
Lodge, Richmond Road, Dublin; W. Ash, 24 Victoria Ste t, 
Worcester; C. Arnold, Azhford Koud, Eastbourne ; W. M, Sivewright, 
4 Princes Street, Arbroath; H. Dumbieton, Oakbury Street, Cater- 
ham; W. Booth, West End House, ¢ hureh Street, Eccles; W. Savage, 
28 Spital Stre>t, Guildford; 8. Hell, Grove ark, Chiswick; D. J. 
Roberts, 74 Sw: nsca Road, Llanclly ; A. G. Skand, car: Mrs. Mc¥ ean, 
283 West Scotland Street, Hinning Park, Glaszow; J. A. Reid, ** Kin- 
craig,” Cutc.iffe Grove, Bedford; J. Taylor, Magazine Cottige, Helsby, 
near Warrington, Che- hire, 


and foreign merchants are sending him what he actually syndicate. 
wants, and not what they think he wants. 

Tencrance of local custom has proved the stumbling 
block of higher persons than South Sea merchants. 
George III. sent a State carriage as a_ present to the 
Emperor of China. On its arrival at Pekin a singular 
thing hapyened. It is the custom in China for the 
higher official to sit nearer the sun than his inferior. 
Hene2 it came to puss that the coachman’s box was 
occupied by the Emperor, the fon of Heave, while the 
coachman was bundled inside smid the yadeed satin 
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A Nuisance. 


Tur man was neirly out of breath. When he could 
spenk he siid to the woncering woman : 

“LT have just saved your husband from a watery grave, 
He threw himself into the river, and at the risk of ny 
own life [ jumped in and saved him.” 

“Well,” she said, as she resumed her ironing, ae! 
u t always feared that you'd try to be revenged for being 
cushions, and a hole had to be made through which the | refused by me seven years ago, but 1 never dreamed. 


reins were pa:sed to him. that your hate would lead you to co such a thing as 
A knowledge of Tongan customs vould be of use to | this.” 

British shirt manufacturers. Fo:merly the Tongans Then she began singing a Julluby to the bare-legged 

hud no manners, and their eustcims were Ieastly. but | little boy who Was rolling on the floor. a 

with Roberts Louis Stevenson a3 a near neighbour oak ; - 

things were greatly improved. It appears that in 


po ite Tongan society—that is. society where shirts are First Visitor (on board ship): “I tell you what, 
Leets; W. A. Dodd, 110 Oxfurd Stecet, Barrow-in-Furness ; W. Crap. | 


worn—* is not ecnsideved the correct thing to wear wouldn't you like to hear these six-pounders roar?” 

the sume garment at church on two Sundays followiny. Second Visitor: “ No; 1 get enough of it. Our new 

For instance, on gala Cays in Tonza, such as the King’s Laby’s a twelve-pounder. 

Birthday, Constitution Day, the King’s Coronation Diy, 
sor" ‘ <i AYO oa isc Pn te! ay 

spore Ca eee ae saniscd, at which neary the | 4 Wovtp you be willing to eat at a table where there 
It is at these festivals that Tongan Leaux and Lelles, meye Mirtee Dee : \ laa 1 aioe 

regardless of expense, like to appear and exhibit their ell, 2 good deal would depend upon whether J 
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| well-oiled dusky forms in the startling spl-ndour of new | #8 goin’ to get the meal for nothin’ or not. 


shirts. So long as the shirt lists the day that is all the 
‘ongan desire. 1f it tumbles to pieces the next WE ARE GIVING AWAY 
morning that is nothing to the Tongan. It uppeiis 


that our French and German aud Austrian coupetitors 109,000 PRIZES 


can make shirts that tumble to pieces faster than oura, 


hence the British manufucturer is losing the ‘Tongan VALUED AT £10,000. 


trade. Full Carticulars ar peared last week and will 
A Tongan dignitary can array himsc'f in a singlet :ppeer egain shortly. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE, 


A PaGE MORE PaRTICUIARLY FCR LArize. 
IsoBeE. ill be glad to answer, in lhis rage, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, eo far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Hone Notes. 


. ° Eave all scraps of ham, 
A Kitchen Hint. tongue, or preued heef. for 


they help to season forcemeat, and make excellent 


relishes. 
as often as 


Make Tea with Soft Water possible, for 
it softens and opens the tea-leaves more thoroughly than 


hard water. a 
° hould | she 
Black and Dirly Brass jn so a0 water 
with plenty of soap, and then scoured with paraffin and 
whiting, beZore using any brass polish. 


5: | 
French Bean Salad, ¥° 8, 8:lad the beans 


should be strung, then 
broken, not cut in slices. Boil until quite tender in 
salted water, ard allow them to be quite cold before 
placing into the bowl. Scatter over some chopped 
parsley or chervil, and just before serving pour over a 
plain vinegar and oil dressing. , 
n . such as you wish to prepare, 
Dandelion Beer, is aie: a follows: Bel in 
five gallons of water, two ounces of dandelion leaves, 
five ounces of ginger, and half an ounce of hops. Strain 


off and boil again, adding three pounds of su and 
two ounces of Spanish juice. Allow this to ferment 
for twenty-four hours, and then bottle for use. (Reply 


to W. BalLey.) 


To Mend the Handles of Knives. 
If a blade of a knife comes out of the handle it may be 
fixed in ite place again in the following manner: Fill 
the hollow in the handle with powdered resin; make the 
iron part that fits into the handle nearly red hot, and 
thrust it into the handle. When cold the two should be 
found to adhere quite firmly. (Reply to BANcts.) 


To Cook Dried Green Peas nel 
if they have been well soaked over-night in cold water. 
Next day throw into boiling salted water and cook until 
tender. If you add a very small chip of soda and some 
salt toa large panful of water you will find that the 
vegetables keep a good colour. Drain dry, and serve 
with a piece of butter on them, and some chopped 
parsley. (Reply to MARIAN.) 


Gather rose leaves on a ve 
A Scent Jar. fine day, and, if you Lave meee 


prefer those of damask roses. Place these in layers in 
a la veesel and throw in a little common salt to 
every layer of roses. Then of rosemary leaves, lavender 
flowers, and knotted marjoram, take two handfuls each, 
with a few bay leaves, add any other sweet flowers you 
like. Add a quarter of a pound of pounded bay salt, one 
ounce of orris root sliced, one ounce of clovers, one ounce 
of cinnamon and a quarter of a pound of angelica root 
sliced. When the ingredients are mixed cover the jar 
closely. Directly the cover is removed the scent will be 


very sweet. ae 
, ° early everyone appreciates 
A Summer Dish, broad heats sti | on or 
ham, but many housekeepers refrain from serving it, 
except at any early dinner, considering it too homely a 
dish. There is no reason why the dish should be homely, 
and I will tell you how it can be both tasty and pleasing 
to the eye. Have some young broad beans, boil them 
carefully, and lay them in a long heap on a hot dish, 
down the centre of which put some good parsley sauce. 
In making this, do not spare the butter, and make it of 
the consistency of double cream. Season delicately 
with white pepper and salt. Now have sothe nice 
rashers of streaky bacon, in rolls for preference, and 
arrange these carefully round the dish. Serve very hot. 
I can safely recommend this as a popular dish for supper 
in summer, and whut an inexpensive one, too! For a 

change, substitute peas for beans. 


*“ Honeymooning” 


is the subject of a very interesting 
article in the current issue of . . 

*“BHOoOmME NOTES.” 
If you are just about to be married, 


you should buy a copy and read 
- « the article. .. 


Also the special article on “‘ Whom to Marry,” 
JUOGING BY THE LiPs. 
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tugs 


in a cool, airy 


Meat Should be Hung yslace, but not in a 
strong draught, for that makes it too dry. 


is an inexpensive laundry soap, 
Mottled Soap which hake ble, marbled appear- 


ance. It is to be bought at any grocery stores. (Heply 
to D. CAMPBELL.) 
add a 


When Boiling New Potatoes, 5211 


onion, and remove it before serving. This is done 
abroad, and makes a very tasty dish. 


cj . To give butter the fresh 
Clover Butter. flavour put some freshly- 
gathered clover blossoms into a closely-fitting jar with 
it for some hours, and the butter will absorb the flavour. 


(Reply to T. N.) 
To Keep Away Midges, ete. {rom ones 


in warm veather, it is a good plan to sponge with 
water containing a few drops of carbolic acid. If gnats 
have stung one badly the best remedies are olive oil, 
unsalted butter, or lard rubked in quickly. (Reply to 
TORMENTED.) 


, Procure medium sized oatmeal, and 
Outcake. - rake it into a stiff paste with boiling 
water. Roll it out thin, and bake in a slow oven, cr on 


a “girdle,” which must be perfectly clean, and rubbed 
over with a piece of beef suet. Turn when half-cooked 
and see that it doesn’t brown. When cooked, dry before 
the fire; when co'd, place in a tin and heat before eating. 


(Reply to E. B.) 
° Fry lightly some slicesof bacon. 
Russian Eggs. When done lay them in a dish 
and pour over them two tablespoonfuls of good stock, 
flavoured with sherry or tarragon vinegar. Break care- 
fully five or six eggs on to tne bacon, flavour with cayenne 
andsalt. Let them cook ina slow oven, or before the fire. 
Pass a hot shovel or salamander over them to set tke 
whites. Do not allow tke yolks to beccme hard. . 


Treat the Damp Wall Py qo ng we wil 


no longer be annoyed by mildew: Dissolve one part of 
shellac in two of ae toe and cover the damp wall 
thoroughly with it. Th's preparation has a disagreeable 
smell tit! dry, but it soon wears off, and the walls 
covered with a coating are porectly impervious to 
damp. When once the varnish is dry, paper the wall 
with brown paper, and afterwards with the wall-;arer 
in the usual manner. (Reply to G. H. A.). 

for winter use as 


Preserve Tomatoes Whole siows. tt rail 


wish to pack them, I advise the uce of this instead of 
jars. Gather the fruit when perfectly ripe, selecting 
only those that are quite sound. Pack these lightly in 
store jars, then entirely cover with vinegar and water in 
equal parts, adding a few cloves and a sprinkling of 
brown sugar. Cover each jur with a piece of flannel, 
which should sink into the vinegar, then tie the jars 
over with bladder. Store in a cool place, and do not 
move them. (Reply to Tomato.) 


To Remove Fur from Inside Kettles. 
Fill the kettle with water and add to it a drachm of sal- 
ammoniac, let this boil for an hour, when the fur or 
petrified substance formed on the metal will be dissolved 
and can easily be removed. For boiling a kettle care 
must be tuken to put on the lid closely, so as not to 
leave the smallest crevice. If the lid is in the least 
broken or bent it is best to get a new one, otherwise the 
water is liable to be smoked. After removing the fur, 
boil out the kettle twice or thrice with soft water. 
(Reply to HousemarD.) 


The Bulged Seats of Your Cane Chairs 
may be renovated quite easily as follows: First wash 
the seats thoroughly with soap and hot water; not soda, 
for it makes the cane yellow. Turn the chair upside 
down, wet the seat well on the inner side, push the bulge 
to the right side, and leave to dry. If not tight, repeat 
the process. Should the canes be much discoloured, 
wash them over with the weakest solution of vitriol and 
water; dry in a shady pec Good drying weather 
should be chosen for washing the chairs, or, if done in 
winter, dry before a fire with the legs and underside of 
the seat towards the fire. (Reply to Batt.) 


Chateaubriand Giblete, Clean the giblets 


boil very slowly till perfectly tender, adding an onion 
cut in slices,a blade of mace, and a sprig of parsley. 
When tender, drain the giblets from the water, and chop 
finely. ‘Take off any fut from the stock, and strain 
through a fine sieve. Dissolve a tablespoonful of butter 
in a small sauce-pan, add a tab! ul of flour, and 
stir over the fire till browned; then add the strained 
ral you have half a Pit of —_ o the minced 
gi , With seasonings of pepper, salt, and cho 
parsley. Place in Parris aie cover with i fr 

dcrumbs, scatter a little butter over, and brown in a 
quick oven. 


+ Fhyyso7, do not pour off the fat till it hs: 
After Frying cooled a little, and then ba careful 
age back the sediment, which throw into tke pig. 
tub. 


os . is sometimes put into wate 
Charred Bread to render it een fit fie 
drinking by absorbing any impurities the water may 
contain. 
ee } . if properly blackcd with 
Your Black Bools, * Bool wlast ing: slicai 
have no brown patches. The bootmaker who sold them 
to you is the person to consult. (Reply to Browne.) 


Respecting Your Hair Going Grey. 
This may be from a variety of causes. I should not 
like to advise you as to its treatment and would vecom- 
mend your consulting a hair specialist. Evidently a 
tonic is required, but what, is the question. (Reply to 
FREDA.) 

which 


To Revive Withered Flowers Juve yoo, 


packed or carried for some distance, is not always exsy, 

he following plan I alenys adopt, and find very satis. 
factory. Plunge the stulks into very hot water, and 
allow them to stand till the water is cold. Then cut off 
the ends of the stalks and arrange the flowers in cold 
water. Thus treated, flowers will last wonderfully in 


vases, 
7 Set in a baain over- 

To Cook Dried Apples. yiont “ana ae 
over just enough tepid water to cover; if not quite clean 
after standing a few minutes, pour it away, and add 
more. After twelve hours’ soaking cook the apples in 
the water they were soaked in, adding sugar, cloves, and 
a little lemon rind. If treated thus the tarts will be 
equal to those made from fresh fruit. (Reply to 


LAVERICK.) 

ae ‘ which always prove popular 
Picnic Tartlets, ats ieparsd’ as fa thew. 
Beat one egg and two ounces of caster sugar toa cream, 
flavour it with a teaspoonful of orange flower water and 
a little grated nutmeg. Oil three ounces of fresh butter 
and whisk it with the mixture. Line this with puff 
paste, rather more than fill them with this mixture, 
place a preserved cherry on the top of each and bake in 

a mod:rate oven. 
i This dish should not be 
Devonshire Junket. ji nae longer than tee 
hours before it is to be served, or long enough for the 
milk to get quite cold. Heat one quart of milk to 
blood heat, sweeten it to taste, and pour into a bowl; 
add two tablespoonsfuls of brandy, and stir slowly till all 
is mixed, then add a tablespoonful of rennet.” When 
set, grate a little nutmeg on the top and pour some raw 
cream over. In Devonshire the top of juniet is 
decorated w'th nye of scalded cream, ‘which is 


excellent. (Reply to J. Lavis.) 
is a useful article, and should be 
A Stock Pot found in every kitchen. Into it 
ut all scraps of meat, skin, and bone, but no fat. 
Bosides these, all root vegetables, rice water, or bo'lin 
from fowls should be added. The contents of the stock. 
pot should be boiied up when first put on, skimmed till 
clear, and then allowed to simmer very gently as long 
as the fireis good. At night strain off tEe liquor into a 
basin, and put the bones, etc., into another. Fill tke 
pot with soda water and let it boil out. Next day reject 
all pieces that appear to be exhausted, and return the 
others to the clean pun with the liquor. If the liquor 
is a strong jelly. do not cook it again, but substitut2 
water for it. This Hanes will be useful for soups, stews, 
etc. I should not fancy that the pieces from the 
stockpot make a goss rice stew, as they would be over- 
cooked, but this depends a good deal on the feeding of 
the stockpot, and the discretion of the cook. In this 
weather I should not advise many vegetables being 
added to flavour the stock, but in winter it is quite 
ae acbrangs use whole 
ac r, long r, & 
blade bs hoe and ad a 3 
spice. (Reply to ALDER- 
SHOT.) 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Single column, per inch, per insertion .. .. £28 0 0 
Pall page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, or 
back page, rer insertion oe oe oe ow 100 0 0 
Half page ” ” ee Me 00 
Quarter page ,, one 0 300 
Bighth page” rs = a a we able 6 
Fonth page ” ” oo ee) owe 10 ° ° 
afar tran sw? ; iy ~~ ee BBO OO OO 
spaces above one-ten @ page are ci at rat 
Series discount: 5 per cent, sey teentuae 


for 13,10 
All advertisements are subjec’ pedal Tha 
right to hold over or suspend the insertion of any advertisement withort 
ee - grt yp whirl * Mim ae communications shou!d 
resse 1 Advertizem lanager, “ if re 
Henvictta Street, London, W.C. aS emer me 


vr etors reserve the 
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Eiffel Tower 


It is by concentrating the Lemons in the orchards where they are grown that the Eiffel 


Over Seventy Years’ Established Reputation. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST INFANTS’ FOOD. 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED ® 
TO THE WANTS S 
OF INFANTS” VU : 
SirChas.A Cameron M.D. 
0 FOR 
INFANTS, 
HIGHLY CHICDREN, 


NUTRITIOUS” INVALIDS & 
Jancer? THE AGED. 


Messrs. J. R. NEAVE & Co, 42 Rroom Tane, Rotherham, November % 
Dear Sire,~ Lite] oblige tto send you a word or two about your wonderfal Food for Infants. Tha 

who has becn fed on nothing but NAVE y he is a perfect pieture of health. 

him tu the doctor for vy ait sand he said, hew he dees co on, what de you feed hinon? Pteld 

then said Ishcu.d no: change it; he is as hard as » nut !— Wishing you cvcry succes; I remain, yours tr 


Tower Lemonade can be supplied at this remarkable price. A 44d. Bottle of Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade makes 32 Tumblers (2 Gallons) of most delicious Home-Made Lemonade. It is 
made from the finest Lemons only that the world produces. None genuine unless bearing 
the Eiffel Tower Trade Mark, 


Lemonade 


Be sure that get Eiffel Tower Lemonade when you ask for it, as its great success has 
brought out inferior imitations that only cause disappointment. 

If you cannot get it from your Grocer, send 4}d. to the makers, G. Foster Clark & Co., 
27 Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone, they will send you a bottle post free by return. 

A second bottle will not be supplied by the firm, but must be obtained of Grocers, 
Chemists, or Stores. 


2 Gallons for 4d. 


| The firm have adopted the following novel method to induce everybody to try their 


BKAVE'S FOOD, and I must 


H. E. SCHOFIELD, 


HAS FOR SOMETIME BEEN USED IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


A Most Nutritious Food for Nursing Niothers. 


Lemonade. The first fifty letters opened every day not only have the Lemonade sent by 
return post, but the stamps are also returned to the fortunate applicants. In this way— 


300 BOTTLES ARE GIVEN AWAY WEEKLY. 


EST FREE GIFT ON RECORD 


A Prodigious Success. Overwhelmed with Applications, 


WEST-END TROUSERS FREE. CYCLINC TROUSERS FREE. 
CRICKET OR ROWING TROUSERS FREE. FOR 14 DAYS ONLY. 


VARICO- 
TO) EVERY PURCHASER of cne of cur famons 27/6 


ee 
SS SUITS to measure in BLUE and BLACK SERGES, TWEEDS, 


With dry plates, and full working 
chemicals, AT EACH. instructions. - 
socele and} = i S CASHMEXES (or in the new shades of GREEN and BtOW) 


350 PRIZES Given for Photos taken with these Cameras, including })t!?, Wied | troulles BERGE SUITS at S818 icuaruuiced to saved son onl eo) ae 
| 


: ‘ SERGE SUI'18 at 32/6 (scuaranteed to st sun and sea), we 
Six Free Tickets to Paris and Back. os sen ae SO will pre-cut al solutely free of any extra chi Sinieer etiee 
FULL LIST AND PARTICULARS WITH EACH CAMERA. their Causes, Ey uly 


au extra pair of our famous 7,6 trousers (pattern to Le se ected 
toms, Results, and by the purchaser), cr a pair of White er Coloured Flanuel 
Succegeful anit Pain- Cricketing or Rowing Trousers, or a puir cf our well-known 
less Treatwnent, with: Tweed Cyciing Kuickers, as Cesired. all to measure. 
out surgical opera. INSTRUCTIONS.—If£ you are alle to ca'l, simply come to 
tion, or the use of our establishment, choose your patterns, and let our assistant 
i | take your measure, 


1.—"“SNAPIT ” Quarter-Plate Hand Camera, 5s. 64.—This Camera is fitted with Rapid View Lens, View Finler, 
d Snan-shot Shutter, and Double Dark Slide. The lens works at full aperture, gives clear definition ; a cuinpact and neat Hand 
e Beautifully Finished. Compete, carr:age paid, S58. 6a. tar heat ri 

. 2.—* APIT’’ Hand Cawmera.—This Camera carrics 6 quartor-plates in sheaths. Fitted with Rapid A: hromatic 
Ro. 3 at and Instantancous shutter, normal speed 1-30th second, View Findcr and Automatic Pate Changer. A perfect 
«3 Hand Cam=r.s complete, with chemical, and ina: ractions, 7s. 


cumbersome trustes 
aud electricel appii- 


DV YCU LIVE IN THE COUNTRY? or are disinclined or 
ances. Will be sent unall> to call? Biniply pen a yort-curd, writing for patterns, 
sealed, post free,three i stating if you require Trousers, Kuickers, or Cricket Trousers, 
- stamps, You will receive ly return of post a selection of ;atterns abso- 
@ lutely free of any cost and which ne d not be returned, together 
with our abapio rules of self-measuremeut. Write plainly, 

If you will tlen send P.O, cr cheque for 27/6, or 32/6 as 


wi 


AFIT” Pocket Camera with 6 pintes, 38. 94. This is a Perfect Pock t Camera, takes 2 phe t> 2] by 2}. Fitted with 
aid pion vex Finder, and Snap ‘shuttare gives splendid results, complete with chemica's and 6 pilates, reel post Puia, 
3s. 


a P. MURRAY, requ're l, with 1- extra for postage, together with your own 
All persons sending must mark on envelope ‘Pearson’s Camera” and send with Postal Order for amount to] southampton Rew. mevsurements and the pattern selected, you will receive your 
goods as ordered, 
TEE! SILVERITE Co. LIvVvHRPoonon rt. Lozdon, W.C. 


T RE Ee —Patterns need not be ree 
— turned. Our eelf-:neasure- 
ment rules are simple. Cur patterns are the newest season’s 
c goods, West-cnd cut and style guaranteed, 
SP. Ww. THOMPsonw BRoOSB., 
Tailors, Ltd.,3 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. (corner of Charin: Cross Road) 
Also pt 30 ALDERSGATE ST., E.C. HOURS: 9to 8; SATURDAYS, 9 to 6, 


For 
Hose, 
Coast, 

or 

‘ : Country 

Mage of Canvas, with ftrone Eialted sate Sole, f] Gennine Cliret from the Growers. One doz. 

ordinary wei. Wo are ern-tant y recevine re WY Weitefor rice List, the MBDO Co. Bea, 

Sin 5 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 


Take 
Care of Your Eyes 


There is nothing 89 yrecious as eye- 
eight, and no troub’e shi uld be teogreat 
rve it. Those who suffer froin 


”_S ; am a, valking sh. Prices (Pot Free). : 
serve the ‘hyowihe’ The, tlle of mPlatn Sheet seat WHY SUFFER 9 ma 
cure 1 ae ‘ 3, ha =e : 4 aie . 331, J , 
er paar op thomas” at Seana cet || i THIERRY’S 
an ros. ‘o purchsecrs of thr 
| H '. ERMINPROOF. ewe allow eduction of 2a. por x 
IMPERV:OU3 TO DAMP. VERMINPROOF. att as EOF Co.,058, Be Leite MARVELLOUS 
| 5 45 " ——SSs Ss SS . je e . 
STERILISED. Tiusteated Catalogue of ie REMEDIES This charming Sweet is made from 
SANITARY MATTRESS. A oe Fresn Correo (Ream. 
PRICES ——————————————— E can GURE you ro 
“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” ; 


} 2f. Gin 2610, 3ft. 32:3, 3ft. Gin. 37,7, 


fd 
4ft. 43/-. 


9 @ ~~ where all else fails. 
Cc LA R K E S$ Ie Been} Preveats Consumption 
’ , 7 
WORLD-FAMED HI RRY Spatces 


alt 


M. Cee nt yy 
BLOOD MIXTURE fi SA:28M:[etecis =f) Sage 
THIERRY'S [rio Ooi ‘ 


Dice 2D pee Vet. 


Up to cf. Gin. long. 
Reautifrl Black Springy Patent Hair, 
° 


4ft. Gin. 48.4, Sft. 53.9. cic S eJOY 
; > ATELY R 
«qual in Curabilit the Best Horsehair 


~~ 
IMME ELIEVE 
at one half the price. are marseilons, 


is: , 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE OF CUR PATENT HAIR. Tt in the only real specitic for Gout and 
ry : 


9 eat Rhewmatic Pains, for it removes the 
Y he had of all Stives aad Furn from the blood and bones. Thousands of 


we 


DEVON 


Tuis is Chooolate in its most 


‘e s theewphout the Country, or Cirect wordertul cures Lave been effected hy ir, 

vom the Mie’ ms aces yp Ht : SS ERR pul Od. aud Ils. each, of Chemists i oN Es nate refegie th 7 - 3 DELICIOUS form 3S 8 SWEETMEAT. 

THE SAN MATTR iS con,W. or : : < ; ‘arringdon St., London S f, se 

n en pods Finshurch Street, | SAMPLE EREE ON RECEIPTOF PENNY STAMP || Boware of Worthless Imitations. dust on love sp THe don't be pt Sold erenyifere WI and 5° Fackels 
London, B.C. Sw: bet 


Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 


Sick Headache, Constipation, Wind and 
Pains in Stomach, impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liwer, and Female Ailments, 


in Boxes 1s. lid., und tts. Ud. ench, with tull directions. 


THE 1s. 1ht. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 
The Sale is Now Six Million Boxes Yearly. 


Prepared onty by the Proprietor— 


THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere. 


CIGARETTES. 


4 REMEMBER THE NAME 
WHEN YOU BUY AGAIN. 


VASTISSISS A nme 2 
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ANSWERS fre ANXIOU 


Ir appears that I was foolish enough to under-estimate 
the abilities of my readers in the “ Double Handful 
Competition.” The correct amount was £29 17s 834., 
and 151 competitors named this amount—after alla 
very small proportion of the tens of thousands who 
entered for the competition. I have called it £30, 
and divided it amongst the winners. The diagram 
which appeared last week is considerably more diffi- 
cult, and those appearing from time to time in the 
future will, I am sure, tax the ingenuity of my emart 
readers to its utmost. The list of winners is too long 
to publish, and the diagram would occupy more space 
than is justi able. A copy of the latter will be sent 
by post ona plication to any competitor who wants 
to find out shes he went wrong. ; 

MEcHANIC is a third-class traveller, and as such he 
often wonders why such people who are catenatly 
capable of travelling first should share a sent wit 
him. Often he is ina compartment with ladies and 
gentlemen who talk about their horses and carriages, 
and their excursions to Mentoneand Nice. MECHANIC 
objects to this principle on the score that every seat 80 
occupied contributes to the discomfort of the man 
who cannot afford to pay for a higher class. 

I don’t think that fy complaint is quite justifi- 
able. In the first place, one cannot from appear- 

ances alone tell whether a man or a woman is in a 

financial position to occupy a first-class carriage. 

There are many people about who make a noise with 

their tongues regarding what they are going to do and 

what they have done, while at the same time their 
incomes are probably below your own. To the ordin- 
ary man it isa mere was'e of money to pay double 
the fare in order to enjoy the luxury of lying back 
on padded reats. The only valid reason for travelling 
first-class for those who can afford it, is that pusbin 
and crushing is avoided. A manis to be commend 
rather than deprecated for travelling third class 
when he can afford to travel first. 


A over of P.W. writes: “Travelling a short while ago 
on the Portland Branch Line came across a 
marvellous coincidence. We had keen to play against 
the Northumberland Fusiliers and our train was 
timed to leave at 5.5 p.m. There were 10 of usin the 
carriage—5 civilians and 5 of the fighting Stb. It 
was a 20 mile run and we arrived at our destination at 
25 minutes past 5 and the return fare was 5 pence ; 
and, most remarkable of all, the number of the 
carriage was 555 L.S.W.R.” 

J. H. asks: “Is it against the laws of nations for one 
army to surprise another at any time; also, is there 
any time set down for the cessation of hostilities ?” 

Nations would have no purpose or object 
in surprising one another’s armies in peace, while in 
war everything, of course, is fuir. The cezsation of 
hostilities would entirely depend on the feclings of 
the conquered army. hen a war breaks out, no 
date, of course, is fixed for its termination; the 
defeat of one of the offending countries brings that 
about. 

Here area number of abbreviations frequently made 
met with in everyday life. A pencil-case will go to the 

reson who sends in the most humourous translation. 
‘or example, R.S.V.P., which, us you know, signifies 
énondez s'il vous plait—(reply if you please)—may be 
made “ Refreshment Supplied by the Vicar of the 
Parish.” Write on the back of a post-card six ex- 
amples selected from the following ten_abbreviations, 
aut address it to the “ ABBREVIATED” Editor, to arrive 
not later than July 17th. A penknife will go to each 


of the next best twenty-five. 
H.R.H. M.R.C.P. 8.P.C.K. 
R.LP. Q.E.D. M.R.CS. 
FRGS. F.RAS. GP.O. HAMS. 


Anxious is the nom de plume of a reader who asks my 
advice on the following subject: About a year ago 
this gentleman, who suffered acutely from indigestion, 
pure a bicycle. Theeffe-t cf this was eminently 
satisfactory until one day he chanced to read in some 
medical magazine that people who suffered from 
indigestion should not ride bicycles. * From that 
time,” he goes on to say, “I took a dislike to the 
‘bike’ and got into a low way and was always thinking 

saboutit. Althouzh the doctor whom I consulted told 
me to keep on cycling, I could not take to the machine 
at all and sold it. Now, when I see other people ride, 
it sets me longing for another one, but I am afraid to 
a one for fear I can’t master this feeling. 
What would you advise me to do for the best? 
My fricnds only se at me; but when you get 
fanc’es in your hcad_they take some shaking off.—— 

And t e ability or inability to shake off thse 

fancies proves whether you are a man or no’. I quite 

reali-e that to the ordinary person such an idea as 
ae iz ridiculons and can be easily overcome. 

it is—to everyone but you. In the first p‘ace opinions 
regirding the healthfulness or otherwise of bicycling 
are divided, and there are quite as good u en advocate 
this form of exercise as a cure for indigestion as there 
are those who deprecate it. Surely the best proof is 
by practical experience. You felt well while you were 
riding your bicycle; you feel unwell while you are not. 

What is the obvious deduction? Surely it is not 

necessary for me to tell you. 
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V.H.—It was Giacomo Sporcogambi who made a wager 
with Signor Nonposso Beverethat he couldeat 100yurds 
more macaroni than the latter gentleman at a sitting. 
After a quarter of a mile of macaroni had. disappeared, 
Signor Ravers was observed to Le in distress. He 
was manifestly out of condition and unable to con- 
tinve the contest. The struggie was now virtually 
over, though Mr. Sporcogambi, after eating a mile, 
took another spin we quarter of a mile merely to 
sbow how game he was, a‘ter which the stakes were 
handed over to him. 


Ir is very gratifying to receive a spontaneous letter of 
approval such as I have just got from G. J., of 
Nottingham. He writes: “I have read one of your 
editions of ‘How To Be Happy Though Married’ 
with great interest. When 1 saw it announced in 
Pearscu’s Weekly, I thought it too cheap to be of any 
interest to read; but I bought one fr.m a bcokstall the 
other day, and as I read it through I must write and 
tell you how surprised I was to find it contained such 
geod ard valuable advice both for single and married 
persons. Everything is so plain that every reader of 
any of Pearzon’s weeklies ought to have one, a8 Tam 
certain they would b nefit a great deal by doing so. 
I have given my number to a few friends to read, and 
they are delighted. It really is a valuable penny- 
worth, and I wish it a great success.” 


Yet another letter of congratulation comes to me from 
W. F., of Birmingham, who expresses his surprise 
at the excellence of the stereoscopic pictures in the 
Royat. He hasshown his pictures to several friends, 
and they agree with him on this point—which is not 
to be wondered at. They really are excellent pictures, 
and witlt one of the stereoecopes a pleasant half-hour 
may be spent. 


T, H. L. writes: “ Now that everyone is talking atout 
and thinking of our Most Gracious Majesty, it may 
interests ycur readers to know that in a little oe 
called Barwell, in Leicestershire, there lives one J. 
Needham, a hale and hearty old fellow, who was 
appointed sexton of the Parish Church there on April 
7th, 1883, and has held the office without a break 
ever since. He was one of the ringers at the Queen’s 
coronation and has rung at all the principle events 
throughout her Majesty's long reign, and a 
few weeks ago took his usual place in the to 
ce'ebrate Her Majesty's eightieth birthday. He was 
torn on October 25th, 1812, and still fulfils his dutics 
as ringer, clerk, and Greve digger. He is a very 
methodical man, and I saw the k on which he puts 
Cown each interment as it takes place, and last week 
he himself dug and afterwards filled in his 2,370th 
grave. Can any of your readers find a like example 
or one to beat the record? ” 


A auinea offered for a solution to the Juggling Feat 
has been sent to Mr. Reginald Horsley, of Judd 
Falls, Stonyhurst, Blackburn, Lancs., whose attempt 
was most nearly correct. The feat was to get the pie 
into the boy and the boy into the country. This 
may be done, of course. with the aid of the nimble 
ninepence. 


J. Y. sends me ao letter complaining of “the habit, 
common to the young people of both sexes, of loud 
talking and loud actions generally. Pass young men 
or young women as they walk along, or us they stand 
at the street corner, and you will hear them discussing 
tkeir amusements, their business, ard even their 
private family matters, as though they were deliver- 
ing a lecture for the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
adjoining Louses. It is the same in the train. Again, 
these people walk akout the houee in boisterous 
fashion, slamming the doors in a way that they would 
at once criticise if done bya servant. To my m‘nd, 
the young women of to-day are losing that quiet 
modesty that was such a charm in their mothers 
end grandmothers; as to the young men—well, 
I hardly know how to characterise it. But perhaps 
th’s is only ‘old fogeyisw.’” Although 
there is much truth in these remarks, they rre not 
entirely free from “old fogeyism.” We can hardly 
expect the present generation to be like the past; to 

ut it briefly, we have more general freedom nowa- 

ys. and, au liberty begets confidence, so our move- 
ments become more assured. It does not follow that 
our women are less charming because they differ from 
their grandmothers. Still, there is a medium in all 
things, and politeness should. prevent the loud 
discussion of either public or private matters when 
that is likely to disturb others. 


J. J. T. R. wri'es: “I am an organist and choirmaster 
of a church, and I have five brothers in my choir. 
The father of these five is a sidesman, the grand- 
father has been verger for forty years, one of the 
uncles is a bell-:inger, and an aunt is caretaker of the 
Sunday-schools. I think this must be a record for 
one family to hold so many appointments in one 
church. I should like to hear if any of your organist 
readers can make a similar statement.” 


Putney writes : “ My cyclometer tells me I have so far 
this season ridden 360 miles. Placing a tax of 4d. 
per mile on my pleasure, I gladly inclose you 7s. 6d. 
or the Fresh Arm Funp. I fancy if you prodded 
up cyclists a bit you might tap arich vein. They 
beret good deal to do with fresh air and country 
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Mr. W. Turnes, of Bermondeey, helps the Fersu Ain 
Funp in quite an original manner. He is a violinist 
and, accompanied by his’ two little giris, he attends 
the matches of Beyington and Son's Cricket Club, 
and makes a collection amongst the cnlookers. 


I Have just had word of a gcod coroner who last 
week made an appeal to his jurymen on bebalf of the 
Fund. When addressing them and asking for pern‘es 
for the Fund, he said: * If jusymen were willing each 
to give a penny to the Fund, a consideratle sum 
would thus be raised. and to this I will udd a dona- 
tion of one-tenth the total amount thus gathered.” 

IF you are a member cf a Sunday-school, I shall Le glad 
if you will bring the matter of the F.A.F. before your 
superintendent. If he does not know of the existence 
of the Funp, I am quite sure he will ke glad to ussist 
the movement by asking tke scholars to subscribe. 

A wasu with “Jeyes’ Fresh Air Soap” will be all the 
more enjoyable this hot weather when, with your faco 
covered in lather, you ruminate on the fact that out 
of the 24d. you paid for the bar, the Fresu Air 
Funp gets a 4d. 

Amount Previously Acknowledged, £1,332 £s. 334, 


OxpinaRy SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


E, de M., Is. Gd.; Ancn, 2s.; E.F., 1s. Gd.; Eric, 1s.; Duwalistaire, 
ls. 6d.; A. B., 18.; W. 1. G., 28. 60.5 Chitcergarh Watvh, fd.; Miss 
Mert n, 58.; Sydenham, Es. ; C. F. le Feuvre, 3s. ; Mollie Ellis, 2s. ..; 

9a.; A Fri Gi 2 2 Cs He 
£1 ; Mite Schiassi, Je. Gia.; F. P., 


Diuli, 58.; G. D., 
10s, 6d. ; Tcd and Amy (Trinidad), 2s. ; i}pin, 9d. ; Mrs. Plaistowe, 
W. Gupin, 9d.; 3 


F.'E. L. (Windsor), 7s.; Mabel and oar 5 ‘ 
U8. 5 ysaght, 58.; H. 
‘Eaword 


2s. . W., 
1s. 6d. ; Brighton, 7s. 6d. ; Madge, le. ; Devon, £1; Competinoe £1; G. 


D. (Pcddington), 2s. Cd.; Pedal Pusher, 22, ; K. G. L., 4d. ; ley, 
$d.; Aron, Je. ;}, Simmens, Resa, N.W.P., £2; T. G. Green, 23. 6d. ; 
Mir'and Mre. Riding, £1 0s. $d.; In Memory of Charlie, 2s. 3d.; L. G. 
and Sisters. vs.; H. 8. C., 28.; L. P., ; 8. Bowen, ls. €d.; 
D. F. Myers, £2 28.; A. V. Campbell, £5; Country Child, 3s.; Sandy 
Croft, 2s. td.; W. J. Chapman, (d.; Annie ey, ls.; * Juggling” 
Competition, $d.; Executive Officers, Twin Screw, ES, 


£5" 4s. 
Gertan, £1; J. Roberts, 2s; Z., 1s. 6d.; X. ¥. Z., 2s, 6d.; B.S. 
Thomy son, €d. ; Sewes, 2s. Gd. ; Balhamite, 1s. 


CoLLECTED : 

Sunteam Fund, 1€6 Strand, Pag! W. R. Everett, 10s.; Dorothy B, 
Rist, 78. 6d.; P. W. O., per C. 8. M. Parsons, B.G.A., 4s. 10d. ; yt H. 
Brodrick, 10s,; N.C. and 17th Co., Western Division 
R.A., Maker Borracks, near Plymouth, £1 0s, 1d. B. Ww. Tuner, 7s.; 
G. Hinughton, 1°. Wagon Pal ters, CR. Workaho Bt. Bollox, Glas. 

w, per H.S. M., 93. Od.; Lily Ty hles, and 

arger, 108.; Cooper House Ofices, 10s. 6d. The fant Tes 
Statf, Bexhill-on-Sea, 7s. 6d.; A Spy, lés. 64. 
Bazaar held by the Mises Cocks, obinson 
H.M.S. landrail. rer E. W. Tobin 

; Mrs. B. B., 1s. €d.; P. C. R.. i 
"JR. F., 1s.; 3t. D. B,, Ss. 3d.; Garthland, ¥s.; 
F. Hinde, Ss. ; “Siddie,” Aberdecn, 10s. ; 

Stuart, °s.¢d.; C. A 
Donaldson, 48.; J. 
ernmmond, Louth Africa, 10s.; B. Gaskell. £1 88. 8d.; Nellie Bolla 


Caye of Good Hope, £1 ; Bocrd School Bcys, 3s. ; Royo] Mari 
Deet W.. nor J. Wilgos. £1 88. 91,; Geto, Ficd, and Ivy W., 2s, 8.2 
. Freelo 


Ivy W., 28. 8d. ; 
y. 13c.; A. Hepwood, 5e,; Officers and Men, Ht M8. ‘Doris, 
8. Africa, £1 178.;'G. Bole, 8. 

etition, £23 Ss. Cd.; M. 


Brace, 6s.; A.C. Knott, 10s. ; Officers, Staff-Sorgeants, and Sergean 

Jet Pattalion Lincoln Regiment, Church Lads Brigade, rer Ser; ry 
Instructor McG i q 
1s. 6d. ; Aberstwth, 3s. 9¢,; Junior Rambling Club, 
Its. ; Master Whyte, 9s. Gd.; J. Do:is Smith, 8s. 2d.; Admirers 
Canfain Kettle, &.; H. Bennett, fs. Cd. ; Lizzie Pick, 58.; E. Holt, 10s, ; 
BR. W. Goodrich, 4s. €d.; Leighfcrl Board School, per H. B. Plunt, 
10s.; Mrs. Turner's third collection, 6¢.; Villiers Hotel, Douglas 
£3 4a; Mme. Baddeley, 10s.; L. ard 'S.W.R., 10s.; Stuart and Baby 
Homan, 10s. ; Apple Tree Restaurant, per F. P., 10s.; Winifred Esling, 
fa Sd. ;W. Barnett, 4s.; A.G. W.,4s.; Mra. McCullagh, 10s. ; Kulso 


Five, ds. 20, 6 nd P.W. Total, £1,458 158, 2id. 
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nade your Costume, my pretty maid?’ 
Campbell & Company, Sir,’ she said. 


rAILOR- MADE 


INDISPENSABLE TO LADY TRAVELLERS. 


SOUTHALLS’ etext 


‘ANITARY TOWELS} } 


(ABSORBENT and ANTISEPTIC.) 
la Packets of One Dorea— 
_ oO .. 04. Size 2 .. “V6 


3. 
" size’ can lao bo had in Packet of Sx Towels a 6a. 
contaial three Size O, one 


aE >) 
iT. BIBM INGHAM. as = 


‘1, 8/1, 10/6, 12/6 


skirt only, 3/II. 


SAMPLES, free - a) roster to the ee 
i _  eisirccmiannermiened 


If You Cannot Otherwise Obtain 


“CHANCELLOR” SOAP 


we will send 1 dozen 3d. bars, carriage paid, for P.O. value 3s. 
wr BETTER VALUE IMPOSSIBLE ‘Wi 


Also send name of your Grocer or Oliman to 
CHANCELLOR SOAPS, 18 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEW 


NO CYCLES 
: aRB 


oad Racer, 3 >, £10. 160.83. Muuuly. 
f, £10 103, 17/6 Monthly. 


IN “CAMPBELL” CLOTH. 
‘rom 10'6, Skirt only, 5/6, 


CAMPBELL & COMPANY, 
31 BARBICAN, LONDON, E.C. 


BEDSTEADS csc 
DESCRIPTION 
FOR DOMESTIC OR INS 

DIRECT FROM MANUFACTORY. 
Stock. BEDDING, 
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WONDERFULLY EASY | 


Hort send any more than the first deposit of §/- to start 
with, J. G. GRAYES will thon send his 


» « WORLD-RENOWNED SUCCESS . . 


eer US 


Guaranteed Genuine British Manufacture 

roughout, and Warranted for Seven 
Years. It is Fully Jewelled, and fitted with 
all the Latest Improvements, including 


meter nding 
Pinion, “ Improved" he 
Maive Da 


or you don't mt witha 
Or 


copper. ie 
earners avail themselves of 36. 
Graves’ business-like offer every 


¥ Men “should appl apply for Splendid ing for 
erage spalley ba ia —— plendid opening young 


eeemsitns eon ae basco: Dept. 23, 29, Division si 


Latest Desigue avd 
Improveneats. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS “S* 
shecider race” Ae est 


Perfect Brace Made. 
Trevente anyone becoming 
ftodnd Bhouldered 
and 


Mestcal TET 
> <E/- 


or ay cash. 


4 tional Value. eictnn. 

Brass, Wood Wind, etc. Carriave pail, 
Price List fre. DOUGLAS & CO., 

7 South St., Mocrgate St., London, E. C. 


Chest Mcasure 
it 
iowa ea |) THE NEW HOUSEHOLD DRINK 


‘or Sale at 
o. mM. MELDRUM a co.’s, 
13 815, BEFORM ST., DUNDES. 


[501 PIANOS. 


ORGANS, HARMONIUMS,& 
BANJOS, 


Proved for 70 Years. 


BALSAMIC 


CHOCOLATE IN PERFECTION, 
BUY ONLY 


KLAUS’S 


Swiss MILK CHOCOLATE. |g 


S.14 Everywhere, a 1d., 34., and 64. pzchets. Also 64. and Is. croquettes. 


eR CTE CLOUCESTER. 
SAMPLE FREE FOR EIGHT STAMPS 
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GOLD MEDAL 
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SAMPLE OF EITHER FREE FOR 98d. 
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